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Of the making of catechisms of the Catholic religion there is 
no end. The reason is not that dogmas change, but that they 
have to be presented to each succeeding age in a form adapted to 
its peculiar mentality and needs. Hence, we have had a variety 
of catechisms and of methods of teaching the catechism. 

The writing of a satisfactory catechism is a task beset with 
great difficulties. A catechism must state doctrines tersely, 
but not inaccurately. It must be theological, but must avoid 
being technical. The author must decide which truths shall be 
stated, and which shall be omitted as unsuited to the capacity 
and the practical needs of children. If the same text is to be 
used by several grades, that fact increases the difficulty. 

A catechism that will please all cannot be written. Father 
Deharbe, S.J., whose catechism was at one time highly esteemed, 
said he thought a perfect catechism could not be written. Al- 
though we all agree on doctrine, we do not all agree on the way of 
presenting that doctrine to the children. Some teachers favor 
the traditional question-answer-explanation method; others 
prefer the paragraph method. The promoters of the Liturgical 
Movement may desire yet another form of catechism. Jn dubtis 
libertas. 

Two catechisms have been published in the United States dur- 
ing recent years: ‘Catholic Faith,’’ whose editor is connected 
with the Catholic University of America, and the ‘New Balti- 
more Catechism,”’ distributed by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. For brevity’s sake we shall call the former the ‘‘Wash- 
ington Catechism,’’ and the latter the ‘Baltimore Catechism.” 

* Inasmuch as the Catechism is the most important tool in the teaching of the 
Christian religion, we are glad to present these constructive comments on our present 
catechisms made by a priest who has taken a life-long interest in catechetics, and 


has personally conducted religion classes in the schools of his own parish daily for 
thirty-two years.—EDIToRS. 
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The very fact that these two books are so widely used is all the 
more reason why they should be correct and practical in every 
detail. Since our catechisms play such a highly important réle 
in the religious instruction of the faithful, they should at all 
times be open to free criticism, for there is no surer way of prop- 
agating error than by the toleration of misstatements in the 
accepted catechisms. This article, therefore, proposes to sub- 
ject both of these catechisms to the criticism to which any text- 
book offered to the parochial schools of our country is liable. 

First, let us set down the qualifications which, by universal 
consent, a good catechism should have. A good catechism must 
be (1) theologically correct, (2) practical in scope, and (3) peda- 
gogically sound. A catechism cannot be truly popular (that is, 
satisfactory to the teacher and serviceable to the pupil) unless it 
possesses these three qualifications. 


A Catechism Must Be Theologically Accurate 


A catechism must be theologically accurate, or free from doc- 
trinal error. This requirement is really the most easily fulfilled 
of the three. The Baltimore Catechism “lay in Rome for a 
whole year.’’ That, it would seem, should vouch for the book’s 
orthodoxy. Yet, it contains some expressions that are objection- 
able. For example, QQ. 322-323 speak of ‘‘baptism of blood”’ 
and ‘“‘baptism of desire.’’ Substitutes for baptism should be 
labelled as such. Likewise, the expressions, ‘Sacraments of 
the living’ and ‘‘Sacraments of the dead,’ might, I think, be 
done away with (QQ. 310-311).? 

The Washington Catechism (Book Three) has errors in dogma 
and moral, and some in exegesis and liturgy. Q. 2, p. 1, reads: 
“Who is God? God is our Father in Heaven.” This definition 
of God would be highly satisfactory to a Unitarian; it implies 
that there is but one person in God. The other defects of this 
question and answer will be discussed below. Q. 10, p. 9, reads: 
“To what are you obliged by God’s precept of work?’ The 
expression, ‘“‘precept of work,”’ is misleading; it is an erroneous 
interpretation of Gen., iii. 17-19. Not everyone is obliged to 

1 Our criticism, of course, is not so much of these expressions in themselves as 
of the propriety of proposing them to children, who are likely to form life-long mis- 
conceptions from the necessarily summary explanations that will be given of them 
by the catechist. How explain clearly to children that “‘baptism of desire’ can be 
received by a well-intentioned pagan who never heard about baptism? And does 
such an explanation come logically under the heading of “baptism”? And surely 
we may indulge in the hope that “the living’”’ are the most regular recipients of the 
“Sacraments of the dead.’’ In fact, have we not somehow failed in our teaching of 
Christian doctrine if the very approach to the Sacrament of Penance by a sincere 
Catholic even after the commission of serious sin does not normally betoken that 


through fervent charity or repentance he has already won forgiveness, and that, 
again living, he is now obeying Christ’s injunction: ‘Go, show thyself to the priest’’? 
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work. Otherwise, why do people save? Doesn’t the Social 
Security Act provide pensions for laborers? A wealthy man may 
spend his time and money travelling (cfr. Wiley, ““Community 
Structure,’”’ p. 170). Q. 180, p. 249, states that, when a person 
has forgotten a mortal sin in confession, ‘‘he must confess this sin 
when it comes to his mind.”’ This is not true. He must confess 
the sin at the next confession after it comes to his mind. Q. 37, 
n. 2, p. 117, says that to keep holy the days dedicated to God we 
must “‘rest from bodily work.’”” Then one may not take a vigorous 
walk on a Sunday. The author means ‘servile work.’”’ The 
Washington Catechism claims to be based on Cardinal Gasparri’s 
Catechism; but when it attempts to improve on Gasparri, it 
frequently falls into inaccuracies (cfr. Q. 137, p. 86, with Gasparri, 
Q. 157, p. 106; Q. 144, p. 90, with Gasparri, Q. 172, p. 111). 
Other mistakes may be found in the answer to Q. 29, p. 40,? which 
fails to state the angels’ chief occupation, adoring God; in Q. 
90, p. 146, which speaks as if we had to serve God only at certain 
times; in Q. 117, n.1, p. 159,‘ which implies that all must marry; 
in Q. 187, p. 254,5 which gives a faulty definition of absolution; 
in Q. 222, p. 273, which intimates that a civil judge has the right 
to ‘‘judge”’ (that is, dissolve) a valid marriage, if both parties are 
unbaptized.*® 


A Catechism Must Be Practical in Scope 


A good catechism must be practical in scope; that is, it must 
acquaint the child with all the truths which, according to his age 
and capacity, he can and should know. A catechism cannot be 
theologically complete. To be theologically complete, it would 
have to contain all the de fide definitions of the Church, all the 
Canons of the Code, and all the decisions of the Sacred Congrega- 
tions. A catechism is not intended to be a compendium of the 
Catholic religion. Consequently, a catechism can fail both by 
excess and by defect. Each of the catechisms under review fails 
in both ways. 


2? “How do the good angels serve God? The good angels serve God in many 
ways, especially in His care of us. Some angels are God’s messengers, and some 
watch over us.”” From this answer the child might infer that the angels were created 
exclusively for man’s benefit. 
ous ee are we commanded to devote a certain amount of time to the service of 

4 “Some of the laws which the Church has made to keep marriage sacred are: 
1. to marry persons who are Catholics. . . .” 

5 “‘What is absolution? Absolution is God’s pardon for my sins.’’ The correct 
answer is: ‘‘Absolution is God’s pardon for sin through the Sacrament of Penance.” 

* “The State cannot grant an absolute divorce with permission to marry again, 
for the State has no right to judge a valid marriage if one or both of the married 
couple is baptized.” A pagan State can indeed decree diriment impediments as 
regards the marriages of its pagan subjects, but it cannot dissolve the bond of a 
valid marriage (Cappello, III, 84, 79). 
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Failure by Defect—The Baltimore Catechism ignores the 
Liturgy. This is a mistake, not merely because the Liturgical 
Movement is afoot, but because the child participates in the 
Liturgy and therefore should learn something about it. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent says: ‘On the rites and cere- 
monies we shall not dwell, since they require a more lengthy ex- 
planation that is not compatible with the nature of the present 
work; moreover, priests can easily consult on the subject some of 
the many booklets and works that have been written by pious and 
learned men’”’ (translated by McHugh-Callan, pp. 259-260). 
Since a catechism is a guide for the teacher as well as a textbook 
for the pupil, it should devote a section to the Liturgy. 

Furthermore, the Baltimore Catechism does not do justice to 
the subject of Sacred Scripture. It quotes no passages from the 
Bible in support of the truths which it presents. Who will 
question the value of Bible texts? A child should be able to quote 
such texts verbatim in support of all the basic Christian dogmas. 
In this catechism all mention of the Bible is relegated to the 
Appendix, and the Books of the Bible are not mentioned at all. 

The Washington Catechism fails by defect by mentioning only 
parenthetically that God is a spirit (Q. 8, p. 31). 

Failure by Excess.—A catechism fails by excess if it asks ques- 
tions which are useless or unanswerable, or do not concern the 
child. For example, Q. 452 of the Baltimore Catechism asks about 
the requirements for receiving Holy Orders worthily. Let the 
seminarian worry about that. 

There are 699 questions in the Washington Catechism. The 
German bishops demanded a catechism for the upper grades with 
about 300 questions. The number of questions should be re- 
stricted to conform with the time available in the scholastic year 
for their explanation. About 400 questions should be ample. 
QQ. 110-111, p. 155, discuss how much knowledge a child must 
have to be admitted to First Holy Communion. In every indi- 
vidual case this matter pertains to priest and parent (Canon 854) 
Furthermore, the fact that the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments used the expression, “‘Bread of the Holy Eucharist,’’ does 
not excuse its use ina catechism. Canon 854, § 2, does not use it. 


A Catechism Should Be Pedagogically Sound 
A catechism should be pedagogically sound; that is, the truths 
ought to be presented to the child in such a way that he can grasp 
them readily. The great difficulty in composing a catechism is, 
not the mere achievement of theological exactitude, but the 
attainment of pedagogical excellence. It is chiefly in this latter 
respect that catechisms fail. 
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From the standpoint of pedagogy, a catechism should observe 
these norms: 

(a) it should have few questions which require answers in the 
form of definitions; 

(b) the answers should be short; 

(c) the answers should be clear and convey definite information ; 

(d) the answers should not be compound when the question is 
simple; 

(e) the truths should be proposed in logical sequence ; 

(f) there should be no repetition, and, as a rule, the question 
should be so worded as to admit of only one correct answer ; 

(g) finally, a requisite of any printed book is that it ought not 
to have mistakes in grammar. 

In the matter of pedagogical soundness the Baltimore and 
Washington catechisms fail considerably. 

(a) A catechism should have comparatively few questions which 
must be answered by a definition. For definitions are abstrac- 
tions, and the mind of the child deals preferably with concrete 
things. Consequently, whenever it is at all possible, abstract 
substantives should be changed to verbs and adjectives for a 
child. Some questions involving definitions cannot be avoided— 
for example: ‘“Who is Jesus Christ? What is a Sacrament? 
What is the Holy Eucharist?’ But other questions—such as 
“What is faith? What is hope? What is charity? What is bap- 
tism?’’—should not be asked of children in the elementary school. 
The academic professor of theology asks: ‘“‘What is baptism?” 
But the understanding catechist will cover the matter ade- 
quately by asking the children: ‘‘How do you baptize? What 
happens in the soul of the person baptized?’’ There are 40-50 
definitions in the Baltimore Catechism; the Washington Cate- 
chism has about 35. Father Faerber, perhaps America’s most 
eminent catechist, wrote a catechism with less than 15 definitions. 

(b) The answers in a catechism should be as short as is com- 
patible with accuracy. Even a superficial paging of the Balti- 
more Catechism reveals many unnecessarily long answers. Q. 
362 contains 68 words (cfr. also QQ. 103, 148, 204). The chief 
difference between the old and the new Baltimore texts seems to be 
that the answers in the latter are longer. 

(c) The answers should be clear and convey definite informa- 
tion. An example of typical vagueness in the Baltimore Cate- 
chism is Q. 194: ‘‘All the ordinary deeds done every day to relieve 
the corporal and spiritual needs of others are true works of mercy, 
if done in the name of Christ.”” Would it be false mercy for an 
atheist or sinner to save another’s life? What the author meant 
to ask was: ‘‘When are our good deeds meritorious?’”’ And he 
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forgot to mention the state of sanctifying grace as another condi- 
tion for merit. The expression, “‘good intention,’’ does not occur 
in the bookatall. Andasto/érue or false mercy, every virtue must 
be rated as imperfect without charity (Summa, I-II, Q. xxiii, art. 
7). See also QQ. 104, 115 and 201. 

In the Washington Catechism, Q. 4, p. 8, reads: ‘““How do you 
show at home that you are a child of God? At home I show that 
I am a child of God: 1. by honoring and obeying my parents; 
2. by being helpful and trustworthy; 3. by being unselfish and 
courteous.”” The things mentioned in this answer do not show 
that I am a child of God; they merely show that I am a normal 
civilized person. ‘To show that you are a child of God’’ means to 
prove that you are in the state of sanctifying grace. You cannot 
prove that absolutely toanyone, even toyourself. What the author 
meant to ask was: ‘‘How do you give a good example at home?”’ 
See also QQ. 8-9, p. 9. In Q. 27, p. 176 (How should we pray?), 
the first part of the answer explains what is meant by resignation 
in prayer; the second part gives that as a reason why prayer 
should be humble, persevering, etc. That prayer should be de- 
vout is not mentioned.’ Again, an explanation should be clearer 
than the thing explained. What information is conveyed by the 
following statements: ‘‘I say ‘I believe in God’ to show that I 
firmly believe: 1. that there is a God’’ (Q. 4, p. 30); ‘‘I desire to 
receive Holy Communion. . . . because I love Jesus Christ and 
earnestly desire to receive Him’”’ (Q. 133, p. 226); “I should wor- 
ship Jesus Christ present in the Blessed Sacrament, 1. by visiting 
Him and adoring Him with reverence’ (Q. 148, p. 233). See also 
Q. 141, p. 228. 

(d) The answer should be simple, not compound; that is, only 
the question asked, not another question imagined, should be 
answered. Q. 185 in the Baltimore Catechism (Who are punished 
in hell?) tells us not only what souls go to hell, but also in what 
the punishment of hell consists. See also QQ. 186 and 411. 

In the Washington Catechism, Q. 75, p. 57, asks: ‘“‘How long 
did Jesus Christ live on earth?’ The answer tells us also what He 
did during that time. See also Q. 27, p. 39, Q. 30, p. 177, and Q. 
36, p. 42. 

(e) Truths should be proposed in logical sequence. This con- 
stitutes the chief difference between the Bible and a catechism. 

7 Nor is there any mention that prayer must be always for a good object. After 
almost casual mention of the “worship of God” among the objectives of prayer, 
both catechisms proceed to dwell on the objects of thanksgiving for favors already 
received and petition for future favors. Unless the first purpose of prayer (adoration) 
is inculcated to the subordination of all other objectives, how can the children be 
expected to grow up with any true concept of religion? That child has received an 


utterly inadequate religious training who does not realize clearly his privilege in 
being allowed to speak to God at all. 
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Thus, in the Baltimore Catechism God’s providence should be 
mentioned rather in the tract on creation than with His perfec- 
tions (Q. 19). An improvement in the New Baltimore is that the 
Commandments are now treated before the Sacraments. Accord- 
ing to the old text, a child learned how to go to confession before he 
learned about the Commandments, and consequently about sin. 

In the Washington Catechism, grace and the Mass are men- 
tioned in the introductory chapter. Pages 7-30 of this catechism 
then deal with morning prayer, daily Mass, conduct at home, 
prayers at meals, conduct at school, conduct at play, work, 
vocation, contract work, gratitude to God, temptation, trials, 
night prayers, Protestants (p. 17, Q. 2), the sign of the cross, 
revelation, Bible and tradition. The tract on God begins only on 
page 30. QQ. 13-16 on page 289 (dealing with heresy, apostasy, 
etc.) might appear more logically under the First Commandment. 
Q. 46, p. 121 (duties of husband and wife), surely belongs under 
matrimony (not under the Fourth Commandment). Although 
the catechism has an index, it is hard to find the two fundamental 
laws of loving God and one’s neighbor, which should precede the 
Commandments. They are combined with the three divine 
virtues (QQ. 296-297). 

(f) When possible, the question should be so worded that there 
can be but one correct answer, and there should be no repetition 
of questions. Certainly, if the question is repeated, the answers 
should not be different. In the Washington Catechism Q. 1, p. 
17, asks: ‘“What is God’s greatest gift to you? ... faith.’’ Now, 
charity is God’s greatest gift, and hope is a still greater gift than 
faith. However, in Q. 8, p. 3, faith is not even listed among 
God’s gifts (body, soul, grace). Pope Pius X is quoted as saying 
that ‘‘next to baptism, a Christian education is God’s most 
precious gift.’’ Since this is not a matter of revelation, but of 
opinion, why bring up the question at all in a catechism? The 
author might well have asked simply: ‘‘Is faith necessary for 
salvation?” Q. 47, p. 45, is a repetition of Q. 43, p. 44; Q. 68, 
p. 133, is practically the same as Q. 69; Q. 12, p. 287, is practically 
a repetition of Q. 9. 

(g) Occasional typographical mistakes are unavoidable and 
thus pardonable, but there should be no grammatical errors in 
works of this kind. In the Washington Catechism there is ex- 
cessive capitalization. ‘‘Perfect Contrition’’ appears in Q. 71, p. 
194; ‘‘perfect sorrow’ in QQ. 163-165, p. 240. The English 
wording of the following questions in the Washington Cate- 
chism is ungrammatical or otherwise incorrect: Q. 4, n. 3, p. 18; 
Q. 9, p. 222; Q. 53, p. 225; Q. 117, p. 159; Q. 222, p. 273. 

In discussing the divine attributes (QQ. 12 and 16), the Balti- 
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more Catechism states that God is “‘all-present.’’ This is, in our 
opinion, an inaccurate translation of the Latin. Since omnis can 
mean either ‘‘all’’ or ‘‘every,’’ it may be used in compounds (omnzt-) 
to imply: (1) altogether or absolutely; and (2) in every way or 
place (cfr. omnigena, of every kind; omnivagus, wandering every- 
where). However, the English prefix all- is used only in the former 
sense. Thus, we could doubtless speak of Christ’s ‘‘all-presence”’ 
in the Holy Eucharist. In the sense of “‘present everywhere,” 
“‘all-present’’ seems to me a barbarism. 


Topics for Discussion 

The Washington Catechism has a department of ‘‘Problems and 
Topics for Discussion.’”’ Most of the questions and suggestions 
are helpful chiefly to the teacher. Consequently, it seems to me 
that they belong in a commentary on the catechism or a teachers’ 
manual. There are many mistakes in this department. There are 
questions that are absurd or too erudite, statements that are in- 
accurate, and suggestions that are inadvisable and even abhor- 
rent. 

Q. 10, p. 127, asks whether scandal or murder is the greater sin. 
Even a professor of moral theology would hardly venture an un- 
qualified answer for the guidance of people in general. Q. 15, 
p. 128, insinuates that a railroad company is obliged to do away 
with all its dangerous crossings. Possibly, the company would be 
glad to do this, but is financially unable to do so, and there is no 
law obliging it to do so. Q. 47, p. 204, asks why the “‘eyes’’ (!) 
are anointed in baptism. In Q. 20, p. 89, the expression, “‘soul of 
the Church,”’ is used evidently to signify those who are in good 
faith, whether in or outside the Church. This expression is un- 
sound. Cardinal Gasparri (Q. 135, p. 99) says that the Holy 
Ghost is the soul of the Church. Q. 3, p. 99, insinuates that 
pagans worship the body. They do not, and poor pagans do not 
even pamper the body. A Chinese coolie is tougher than the 
person who asked this question. Q. 14, pp. 124-125, asks: ““‘Why 
is it a violation of the Fourth Commandment to violate the traffic 
laws?’’ No theologian holds that every disregard for traffic regu- 
lations is a sin. Such disregard would be a sin, if it were a viola- 
tion of the Fourth Commandment; under certain circumstances, 
it would be a sin against the Fifth Commandment. Cfr. also 
Q. 18, p. 244; Q. 7, p. 222; Q. 16, p. 197; Q. 19, p. 223; Q. 28, 
p. 179; Q. 20, p. 269; Q. 4, p. 96. Q. 41, p. 224, asks the children 
how they would explain the sacred vessels to a non-Catholic, 
whom they were taking to see their parish church. Inasmuch as 
the visit is presumably not made during Mass, and the sacred 
vessels are not on exhibition, is it suggested that a child take an 
adult non-Catholic to the sacristy, unlock the cabinets, and 
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handle the sacred vessels? Q. 35, p. 138, suggests that you keep a 
private diary for a week to show your progress in virtue. Since 
the acquisition of a virtue is often equivalent to the correction of 
a sinful habit, the diary here suggested might amount to a written 
examination of conscience. Q. 12, p. 50, is out of place in the 
given context. In Q. 12, p. 269, it is suggested that one boy con- 
sult another about his vocation. Even an experienced confessor 
or a seminary rector proceeds cautiously in such a matter. Q. 9, 
p. 65, asks: ‘‘How does the Mass renew and represent the sacri- 
fice of the Cross?’ This suggests the consultation of Suarez, 
Billot and De Lugo. Q. 4, p. 186, asks something that will floor 
a theologian: ‘‘Did Christ recite the Our Father?’ The author 
intimates that Jesus called God ‘‘our Father.”” He did not; He 
called Him ‘‘My Father,’’ but He taught the disciples to call God 
‘four Father’’ (see Nielen-Cummins, ‘The Earliest Christian 
Liturgy,’ pp. 35-36). In Q. 5, p. 234, there is mention of Bene- 
diction and Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. The writer 
evidently forgot that Benediction is a part of Exposition. Other 
questions too erudite for children are Q. 8, p. 34,8 and Q. 54, p. 
225.° In Q. 5, p. 110, a request is made for Scripture texts proving 
that the Saints can help us. The author is challenged to quote 
one such explicit text. Cardinal Gibbons tried to supply one in 
his ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers.”’ Q. 15, p. 15, savors of the Protestant 
Sunday school ;!' Q. 12, p. 6, smacks of boy scoutism.’* How cana 
“teacher in Israel’’ ask such questions and suggest such forms of 
“‘Catholic’”’ Action? 

Even the illustrations in the Washington Catechism are not 
above criticism. The illustration on page 29 was specially pre- 
pared to illustrate the Gospel of St. John, chapter xx. This has 
to be seen to be ‘‘appreciated.’’ See how many mistakes you can 
find init. The illustrations on pp. 10, 55 and 288 also distort the 
biblical narrative. 

To mention all the mistakes in these catechisms would fill a 
book. There are chapters in which half the questions and answers 
are faulty. By way of example, let us analyze the questions in 
the first two lessons of the Baltimore Catechism, and the first 
chapter of the Washington Catechism. 


8 Among other things, the child is asked to “trace on the map the journeys and 
the work of as many Apostles as you can (include the voyages of St. Paul).” How 
many of my readers would care to undertake this project? 

® “Describe the first Christian altar; the Mass in the catacombs.” The first 
Christian altar was an ordinary table, but I hardly think that this is the answer 
expected. 

10 TI Mach., xv. 11-sqq., is the best that can be cited in this connection. 
11 “Chesterton says that the purpose of all Christian living is appreciation. How 
o- this apply to your life?” The purpose of all Christian living is “the glory of 


‘ 12 “Explain to your class how it will help a boy or girl to do his daily good deed 
‘or God.” 
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Baltimore Catechism, Lessons 1-2 


1. ‘‘Who made us? God made us.’—No comment. 

2. ‘“‘Who is God? God is the Supreme Being, infinitely 
perfect, who made all things and keeps them in existence.””—The 
interrogative, ‘‘who,”’ calls for a name in the answer. Hence, the 
correct answer to the question is: ‘““The Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost are God.’’ From the answer given in the book it is 
evident that the author meant to ask: ‘‘What is God?’’ And the 
answer should then tell us that ‘“‘God is a spirit.”’ 

3. ‘““Why did God make us? God made us to show forth His 
goodness and to share with us His everlasting happiness in 
heaven.’’—The traditional answer is better: ‘‘God made us to 
serve Him and thereby to gain heaven.”’ If we ask: ‘“Why did 
God make all things?” the answer is: ‘‘. . . for His own glory and 
for our benefit,” and the question then belongs in the tract on 
creation. 

4. ‘‘What must we do to gain the happiness of heaven? To 
gain the happiness of heaven we must know, love and serve God in 
this world.’’—The simpler, and therefore better, way to answer 
the question is: ‘“To gain heaven we must serve God.”’ 

5. ‘From whom do we learn to know, love and serve God? 
We learn to know, love, and serve God from Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, who teaches us through the Catholic Church.’’—The 
answer is clumsy. A better answer would be: ‘‘We learn to serve 
God from Jesus Christ, who teaches us through the Catholic 
Church.” One-third of the verbiage is thus eliminated. 

6. ‘‘Where do we find the chief truths taught by Christ 
through the Catholic Church? We find the chief truths taught by 
Jesus Christ through the Catholic Church in the Apostles’ 
Creed.”’—Since the previous answer has already told us that 
Jesus Christ speaks through the Catholic Church, why not put the 
question in this way: ‘‘Where do we find the chief truths taught 
by the Catholic Church ?”’ 

7. “Say the Apostles’ Creed.’’—No comment. 

8. ‘“What do we mean when we say that God is the Supreme 
Being? When we say that God is the Supreme Being we mean 
that He is above all creatures, the self-existing and infinitely 
perfect Spirit.’”"—Taking the answer as it stands, the phrase, 
“above all creatures,”’ should be at the end of the sentence. The 
answer conveys little information. It tells us that the Supreme 
Being is ens a se, which certainly does not elucidate matters for the 
child. The answer also says that God is an ‘“‘infinitely perfect 
Spirit.” Why was not this said in the answer toQ. 2? 

9. ‘What is a spirit? A spirit is a being that has under- 
standing and free will, but no body, and will never die.’’—The 
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clause, “‘and will never die,’’ although negative in tone, is really 
positive in meaning and should precede the negative element, 
“has no body.” Thus: “A spirit is an everlasting being... .”’ 
Finally, the definition given is not of a “‘spirit,’’ but of a “pure 
spirit.’”” The human soul, which is also a “‘spirit,’’ has a body. 

10. ‘“What do we mean when we say that God is self-existing?”’ 
—Leave it to a doctor of philosophy to explain to collegiates what 
ens a se means. 

11. ‘‘What do we mean when we say that God is infinitely 
perfect? When we say that God is infinitely perfect we mean that 
He has all perfections without limit.’—The answer merely re- 
places “‘infinitely’’ by “without limit.’’ As a rule, an answer 
should not be devoted to word definitions. A catechism presup- 
poses a teacher. Leave it to the teacher to explain terms. 

12. ‘“‘What are some of the perfections of God? Some of the 
perfections of God are: God is eternal, all-good, all-knowing, 
all-present, and almighty.”” The others mentioned in Q. 21 might 
just as well be mentioned here. Moreover, the form of the ques- 
tion calls for nouns in the answer, not adjectives. 

13. ‘What do we mean when we say that God is eternal? 
When we say that God is eternal we mean that He always was and 
always will be, and always remains the same.’’—No comment. 

14. ‘‘What do we mean by saying that God is all-good? When 
we say that God is all-good we mean that He is infinitely lovable 
in Himself, and that from His fatherly love every good comes to 
us.”’—The answer tries to explain the known by the unknown, for 
surely the term ‘‘all-good”’ is more easily understood by the child 
than the expression, “infinitely lovable in Himself.’”’ The word 
“‘good”’ has two meanings. It may mean sinless, and it may mean 
kind. In so far as God is good in Himself or sinless, He is said to 
be holy, a perfection mentioned later on in the text. Instead of 
using the term “‘all-good’”’ here, why not say “‘kind’’? 

15. ‘What do we mean when we say that God is all-knowing?” 
—In describing this perfection of God it is easy to break away 
from the Latin guid significat and the German Was heiszt, by ask- 
ing: ‘“‘What does God know?” The clause in the answer, ‘‘even 
our most secret thoughts, words, and actions,”’ is superfluous. 

16. ‘“What do we mean when we say that God is all-present?”’ 
—See comment on last question. Why not ask: ‘“Where is God?”’ 

17. “If God is everywhere why do we not see Him?’’—No 
comment. 

18. ‘Does God see us? God sees us and watches over us with 
loving care.” —The answer is compound. Moreover, the ques- 
tion is unnecessary in the text, for it is contained in QQ. 15-16. 
The catechist may well ask such a question. 

19. ‘What is God’s loving care for us called? . . . . Divine 
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Providence.”—The question belongs more logically in the tract 
on creation, not among the perfections. 

20. ‘‘What do we mean when we say that God is almighty ?”’— 
See comment on Q. 16. Why not ask: ‘‘What can God do?” 

21. ‘Is God all-wise, all-holy, all-merciful, and all-just?’’— 
These perfections are merely enumerated; they need descrip- 
tion just as well as those mentioned in Q. 12. 

22. ‘Can we know by our natural reason that there is a 
God?’’—The word “‘alone”’ might well be inserted after “‘reason,”’ 
and the word “‘natural’’ might well be omitted. Furthermore, 
the question is unnecessary in a child’s book. Because Luther 
and others taught that reason alone could not arrive at a knowl- 
edge of God and that man’s free will had been destroyed by 
original sin, the Vatican Council defined that man could learn of 
God’s existence by reason alone. The question is no longer of 
vital interest tous. That we have a free will is denied by so many 
of our contemporaries that one may be justified in declaring this 
denial the outstanding error of our day. Yet, the catechism 
mentions that prerogative only inferentially in the answer to 
Q. 114. The present and the following question might very well 
be combined into one, reading thus: ‘‘How do we learn that 
there is a God? We learn that there is a God by reason, con- 
science and revelation.’’ This would be saying more in 21 words, 
and saying it better, than the catechism tells us in 94 words. 

23. ‘Can we know God in any other way than by our natural 
reason ?’’—See comment on the preceding question. 

We have examined the first 23 questions and answers in the 
Baltimore Catechism, and have found only 4 above criticism. 


Washington Catechism, Chapter I 


1. ‘“‘Who made you? God made me and lives in me.’”’— 
The answer is compound. 

2. ‘‘WhoisGod? God is our Father in Heaven.’”’—We do not 
ask ‘“‘Who is man?” or ‘‘Who is an angel?’”” Nor does Gasparri 
put the question this way. Moses would have answered: ‘‘Jeho- 
vah is God.’’ We could answer: ‘‘God is God,” since the word 
“God” is a proper name, and the interrogative ‘‘who’”’ calls for a 
proper name. Even to the question: ‘““What is God?’’, the answer 
given in the text would not be correct. We have the right to call 
God “‘our Father,’’ but the question does not inquire about ways of 
addressing God. And, as stated above, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are also God. Needless to say, in this answer the Washing- 
ton Catechism is not following Gasparri. 

3. ‘‘Why did God make you? God made me to know Him, 
to love Him, and to serve Him in this world, so that I may be 
happy through Him in this life and with Him forever in Heaven.”’ 
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In his monograph entitled ‘‘Altes und Neues’”’ printed in 1894, 
Father Faerber gives the reason why the answer should be: 
“God made us to serve Him and thereby to gain heaven.’’ What 
is meant by the expression, “through Him’’? Gasparri does not 
use it. Is it correct here and in Q. 16 to intimate that the good 
are always happy in this life? 

4. ‘How do you know God? I know God through the teach- 
ing of His Church.’’—This answer is not altogether correct. We 
know God also by reason (cfr. Baltimore Catechism, Q. 22). 

5. “How do you love and serve God? I love and serve God 
by doing what He wants.’’—No comment. 

6. ‘How does God tell you what He wants you to do? God 
tells me what He wants me to do: 1. In His Commandments; 
2. in the Precepts of His Church; 3. in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ.”—The short answer is that God tells us through His 
Church. In the answer as given, the precepts of the Church are 
mentioned before the teaching of Jesus Christ. 


7. “To whom has God given the right and duty to instruct 
you in what He wants you to do. God has given the right and 
duty to instruct me in what He wants me to do: 1. to the Pope, 
our Bishop, and our priests; 2. to my parents and Christian 
teachers.”—The question is equivalent to asking who is the 
divinely appointed teacher of religion. The correct answer is: 
“The Catholic Church.” Pope, bishops and priests teach us as 
the mouthpiece of the Church. Parents and teachers should not 
be put on a par with them. 

8. ‘‘What are some of God’s gifts to you? Some of God’s 
gifts to me are: 1. my body, which is His temple; 2. my soul, 
made to His image and likeness; 3. His grace, which makes me 
His child.’’—Question and answer merely amplify Q. 1. 


9. ‘Why is your body a temple of God?’’—It is sufficient for 
the child to know that his body zs a temple of the Holy Ghost, as 
St. Paul words it, without asking him why. 

10. “‘Why is your soul made to God’s image and likeness? 
My soul is made to God’s image and likeness because God has 
given me: 1. a mind to know Him; 2. a will to serve Him.’’— 
The answer gives the reasons why we say that the soul is God’s 
image. It does not give the reason why it was so made. This 
latter is the reason God had for so making us. Why ask children 
such a question? 

11. “In what words has God taught you the value of your 
soul?’’—The Bible text might be put under the preceding ques- 
tion, after this had been reworded. 


12. ‘Can you know, love and serve God without His help?””— 
Why bring up the subject of grace in the very first chapter of the 
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catechism? The question is repeated on page 164 (Q. 1), where it 
properly belongs. 

13. ‘‘What infinite source of grace is daily offered to you by 
God ?’’—The word “‘offer’’ has more than one meaning. It may 
mean “‘propose to give,’ and it may mean “‘present in worship.”’ 
Again, why bring up the subject of Mass in the introductory 
chapter of a catechism? 

14. “What should you do to make your life pleasing to God. 
To make my life pleasing to God I should imitate Christ in all my 
thoughts, words, and actions.’—The people of the Old Testa- 
ment had the duty to make their lives pleasing to God, too, and 
they had not Christ to imitate. We make our life pleasing to God 
by doing His will. This question is a repetition of Q. 5. 

15. ‘‘What displeases God most? Sin displeases God most.” 
Why insert the word, ‘“‘most’’? Since God made all things except 
sin, why should anything else displease Him? And why bring up 
the subject of sin here? It belongs under the Commandments. 

16. ‘How does God reward you if you know, love and serve 
Him? If I know, love and serve God I shall be happy through 
Him in this life, and with Him forever in Heaven.’-—What is 
meant by ‘“‘through Him’’? The question is a variant of Q. 3. 

We have now analyzed the first chapter of the Washington 
Catechism, consisting of sixteen questions, only one of which we 
have found unobjectionable. 

According to its Preface, the Washington Catechism was in the 
course of preparation for four years. According to press reports, 
it was highly praised by the Osservatore Romano. According also 
to the press, the revision of the Baltimore Catechism was under 
way for six years, and 150 theologians from two continents, ‘55 
dioceses, 10 seminaries, and 12 religious orders,’’ collaborated in 
its production. It is astonishing that so many mistakes could 
escape the notice of such an array of collaborators, reviewers and 
proof readers, and the scrutiny of the official book censors and the 
literary editors of the publishing houses. 

Since the most important book in our parochial schools is the 
catechism, our children are surely entitled to a truly serviceable 
one. A good catechism can be written only by one who has made 
a specialty of catechetics, catechizing and catechisms, who is a 
lover of children, and whose character and personality are an 
exemplication of the words of the Divine Friend of children: 
“Amen I say to you, unless you turn and become like little chil- 
dren, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.’”’ Moreover, a 
good catechism can be produced only after consultation with 
many practising and experienced priest-catechists. A single theolo- 
gian and canonist suffices to certify the book’s orthodoxy; but Pius 
X once said: ‘‘An orator is more easily found than a catechist.”’ 

















Curious Sermon Texts 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The subject of ‘curious’ sermon texts may be regarded from a 
humorous as well as from a serious standpoint. Both points of 
view appear to be well illustrated in a remark made by the Protes- 
tant Parker, in his volume titled ‘““Ad Clerum,”’ concerning young 
preachers: ‘‘The young preacher often looks for strange texts, 
and having announced them, gazes upon his congregation with 
an expression which signifies, ‘There! what could you, or what 
could any man but myself, make of a text like that?’ ”’ 

On the other hand, not a humorous, but only a serious, affecta- 
tion of brilliancy may conceivably lead a preacher to select a text 
which, because it appears to have been rarely (or supposedly never) 
used in a sermon, will accordingly be expected to attract strongly 
the attention of a congregation. Such a preacher may say to 
himself: ‘“‘The texts ordinarily chosen are rendered trite by such 
frequent repetition! And, meanwhile, there are so many, many 
preachers and their manifold preachments all the time and every- 
where!” 


I 


If a supposedly rare text really applies to the matter in hand, 
at least in its central idea or in the principle it contains, its use 
would appear to be permissible in certain circumstances. Thus, 
since what are styled ‘‘motto texts’ are (if a Scriptural text is 
desired) hardly avoidable at times, and what are styled ‘‘accom- 
modated texts’’ have the sanction of Scriptural, patristic or 
liturgical use in recognized applications other than their literal 
meaning, it would seem that a preacher would need only to abide 
by the counsel of St. Francis de Sales to the Bishop of Belley, who 
had used the text, ‘“With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, and 
with the perverse thou wilt be perverted,” in order to show the 
danger of bad company. The Saint said that the literal meaning 
ought, first of all, to have been delivered to the congregation, 
because the literal meaning refers only to God, who is merciful to 
those that are good and is stern to those that are evil. The 
Saint objected (wrote the Bishop of Belley) “‘to a preacher rushing 
straight to a mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture without 
first having explained the literal meaning; a method which he 
likened to trying to raise the roof before digging the foundation. 
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‘Holy Scripture ought to be treated more seriously and more 
reverently; it is not a piece of stuff to be cut and shaped into any 
kind of garment men please,’ he used to say.’”! 

It is interesting to find Fénelon beginning his First Dialogue on 
Eloquence with an attack on the affectation of taking a text 
merely because it was novel, and distorting it from its literal 
meaning in order to make it apply for a sermon on Ash Wednes- 
day. In this Dialogue, a priest who is styled “‘B’’ praised such a 
sermon extravagantly, declaring the text happy and the division 
brilliantly made, so that the resulting sermon was altogether 
memorable. Thetextchosenwas: ‘I did eat ashes like bread”’ 
(Ps. ci. 10), and the preacher showed how, according to “B,” 
ashes on Ash Wednesday ought to be the food of our souls. 

The Scriptural text was assuredly a most novel one for Ash 
Wednesday, and the priest who is styled ‘‘A” in Fénelon’s Dia- 
logue points out its correct meaning—a meaning having (of 
course) no application, even of the most tenuous kind, to the 
meaning of the ceremony on Ash Wednesday.? 

Assuredly, the preacher in question ought, first of all, to have 
drawn attention to the true meaning of the text, if indeed he 
felt that he might with some propriety employ such a text for the 
ceremony of Ash Wednesday. But why should he have deemed 
it desirable to employ such a text? Are not the Holy Scriptures 
full of very many allusions to the tombs enclosing the ashes of 
mankind? Not the words of Ps. ci (verse 10), but the words of 
Genesis (iii. 19), have been chosen by Holy Mother Church for 
Ash Wednesday’s religious function. Would not the words of 

1 Cfr. ‘‘The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales’ (English translation), p. 346. 

2 The preacher who took for his text the Scriptural words, ‘“‘I did eat ashes like 
bread,”’ and applied his text to the ceremonies of Ash Wednesday, appears not to 
have been aware of the fact that the word ‘‘ashes’”’ in the biblical text is used poeti- 
cally (and not literally). To illustrate this fact it will be helpful to quote here from 
“The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students, with Introductions, Paraphrases 
and Notes,” by Callan and McHugh (Wagner, viii + 524 pages). The Introduction 
to Psalm ci (Heb. cii) remarks, inter alia: ‘‘The writer of this Psalm is suffering on 
account of Israel, his own nation, which, because of its sins, has been punished with 
ruin and desolation, and has had its people carried away captive to Babylon. These 
national sorrows and calamities the Psalmist feels as if they were his own; and hence 


he is wasted with grief and suffering, mourning and tears are his food and drink. ... ” 
Verse 10 is metaphorically phrased. Its Latin form is: ‘“Quia cinerem tamquam 


panem manducabam.”’ The metaphor thus involved is indicated clearly in ‘‘The 
Psalms Explained” (page 355, verses 9 and 10): 

9. Tota die exprobrabant mihi All day long mine enemies reproach 
inimici mei; et qui laudabant me ad- me, and they who formerly praised me 
versum me jurabant. now swear against me, using my name 

in their curses. 

10. Quia cinerem tanquam panem O hear me, for the ashes of affliction 
manducabam, et potum meum cum are my food, and tears are mingled with 
fletu miscebam. my drink... 


In the English rendering of verse 10, I have italicized the figure of speech indi- 
cated. The “ashes’’ of the Psalmist’s poetic cry are not literal ashes, but purely poetic 
diction. On the other hand, the ashes of Ash Wednesday are literally ‘‘ashes.”’ 
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Genesis (asks ‘“‘A’’) be fitting and natural for textual quotation in 
the sermon on Ash Wednesday? And “A” further asks if the 
orator had “the false delicacy to find some fault with the text 
which the Holy Spirit and the Church had desired should be re- 
peated without omission every year? Why, then, should he have 
put aside that passage and so many other passages of the Scrip- 
tures which are suitable, in order to select a text that was not 
suitable? That is bad taste; a foolish desire to say something 
which is novel. For my part, I like to know if a saying be true 
before I find beauty in it’’ (Translation of Eales). 

In his “Voyages en Espagne et en Italie,” Father Labat speaks 
of an extraordinary sermon which he had heard at Tivoli on 
September 15, 1709. It was the Feast of the Holy Name of 
Mary. The celebrated preacher took for his text: ‘Vidi librum 
grandem scriptum intus et foris’—a somewhat hazardous con- 
densation of the passage in the Apocalypse (v. 1)—and explained 
the text thus: ‘Ecco il verissimo ritrato di Maria sempre ver- 
gine.” This application was followed by a long digression on all 
the books, published or in manuscript, known to the preacher, 
who commented that none was comparable to the book written 
without and within—a book that came from the printery of the 
Holy Spirit, that was registered in the datary of the Eternal 
Father, that was dedicated to the Increate Wisdom, that was 
approved by the doctors of the Nine Hierarchies, that was pub- 
lished by the Twelve Apostles in all parts of the world, and that, 
finally, was given the place of honor in the celestial library—and 
soon,andsoon. The preacher continued thus for three-quarters 
of an hour, and said nothing about the Blessed Virgin other than 
in the explication of the text. We can well imagine that such a 
preacher had not read Fénelon’s First Dialogue. 

Are such preachments still heard occasionally in our own times? 
Are ‘‘accommodated”’ texts still used with little caution? Are 
“‘motto-texts” still used with little relativity to the subject in 
hand? The few examples thus far given illustrate texts that were 
not chosen for a trivial purpose. But this cannot be said of the 
text chosen by a clerical friend of Paxton Hood, who tells us 
humorously that this preacher “improved” upon the text: 
“Chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways, they shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like lightnings’” (Nahum, ii. 4). Did the preacher think 
Nahum’s words prophetic of the coming of railroads? Else- 
where in his ‘‘Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets,”” Paxton Hood says 
that, while a discussion on inoculation for small-pox raged vio- 
lently in London in 1722, a celebrated preacher took for his text: 
“And Satan went forthwith and smote him with boils” (Job, 
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xi. 7), and argued that Satan was the first inoculator. The fame 
of this sermon reached America. 


II 


There may be greater affectation, however, in the selection of a 
text because of its mere brevity or of its apparent aloofness from 
any sensible explanation.* I also find examples scattered through 
the pages of ‘‘Predicatoriana.’’* Its author was not interested in 
texts as such, but simply gathered into his volume of 300 pages 
illustrations of bizarre, burlesque, and facetious sermons preached 
in France (principally) and elsewhere, particularly in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is interesting to a 
Catholic apologist to find only a few examples of what we of the 
present time might consider as something close to foolishness in 
the choice of texts by Catholic preachers. We find the texts 
sometimes vaguely ascribed, without the addition of such cir- 
cumstantial details as might at least furnish something like 
verisimilitude ‘‘to an otherwise bald and unconvincing tale’ 
(as an eminent personage remarks in ‘“The Mikado”). How- 
beit, some of the quoted instances may convey, in our own times, 
a homiletic moral to preachers. 

Thus, for instance, Philomneste tells us, in his ‘‘Predicatori- 
ana,”’ of a preacher who, on the Feast of the Assumption, wished 
to describe the manner of Our Lady’s reception into heaven, and 
accordingly took for his text a small portion of a verse of Jere- 
mias (i. 6). This verse is: ‘‘And I said: Ah, ah, ah, Lord God: 
behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.”” But the preacher 
quoted, for his text, nothing but the threefold ‘“‘ah.”” In Jere- 
mias, however, the threehold ‘‘ah’’ did not mean exclamations of 
wonder or admiration. The Latin text is here more carefully 
suggestive: “Et dixi, A a a, Domine Deus: ecce nescio loqui, 
quia puer ego sum.”’ The “A, a, a’ are not words, but infantile 
babbling: ‘ . . . ecce nescio loqui.’’ The preacher, however, 
commented: ‘Such were the very short but expressive words 
heard by the Blessed Virgin on the day when, carried by the 
angels to heaven, she beheld the celestial gates opened for her: 
‘Ah! my daughter,’ said the Eternal Father. ‘Ah! my mother,’ 
said the Saviour. ‘Ah! my spouse,’ said the Holy Spirit. Think 
of the joy, my dear brethren, given to heaven by these three 
exclamations. .. .” The preacher took these three ‘‘exclama- 


§ Paxton Hood gives us several interesting instances of curious texts in his ‘“Throne 
of Eloquence” and in his ‘‘Lamps, Pitchersand Trumpets,” and seems to declare (in 
Vol. II, p. 178, of the latter work) that he could furnish many other examples. 

4 Predicatoriana ou Revélations Singuliéres et Amusantes sur les Prédicateurs...” 
Par G. P. Philomneste. . . . (Dijon, 1841). 
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tions’”’ as his complete text for a sermon, “for the object and the 
division of my discourse.”” We may not too hastily judge that 
the story is unauthentic, in spite of the total misapplication of the 
text of Jeremias, whose “‘A, a, a’”’ were not distinct exclamations 
but mere infantile babbling. 

We shall cite (from Philomneste) yet another very brief text of 
a sermon preached on a patronal feast in a country church. The 
text was merely the word Hoc. ‘‘This admirable pronoun,”’ 
said the preacher, “contains the three virtues of our Saint: 
H, the humility of the saint; O, his obedience; C, his chastity. 
These are the three points of my panegyric of our Saint.”’ 

The desire for sensational brevity seems to have been (and may 
still be?) widespread. In his ‘‘Lectures on Preaching,” the Prot- 
estant Bishop Simpson declares that he knew a minister who 
selected the word One, ‘‘and preached from it a sermon on one 
God, one faith, one baptism, one heaven, and one hell.”” Paxton 
Hood, also, tells us: ‘A preacher of the times of James the First 
has left a sermon from the text, ‘And Bartholomew,’ the great 
business of which was to show that the name of Bartholomew 
never appears in Scripture without the copulative conjunction 
‘and,’ and from this he proceeds to argue for the Christian duty of 
mutual help and assistance, and all this is evolved from the mono- 
syllable ‘and.’ There is also a well-known story of one of these 
ingenious worthies, who was a candidate for a lectureship in one 
of the churches of London; and who. . . took for his subject the 
word ‘But.’’’ Hood proceeds to illustrate at length the ingenious 
development of the theme. Elsewhere, he describes at length a 
sermon by Matthew Wilks, ‘‘one of the fathers and founders of 
our London Missionary Society,’’ and ‘“‘the pastor of the two 
largest congregations in London of his day.’”’ The text was the 
one word, ‘‘Afterwards.”’ 

Somewhat similar in its conceits is a sermon doubtfully as- 
cribed to the Bishop of Belley, J. P. Camus, who was consecrated 
by St. Francis de Sales, and who has been already brought under 
notice in this paper as standing corrected by the Saint for using— 
or say, rather, misusing—the text of a Psalm. The sermon of 
the following anecdote, however, appears to have been preached 
while Camus was as yet only a priest. Philommneste says that 
Father Camus took the name ‘Marcellus’ for his text, when 
preaching a panegyric on the Feast of St. Marcellus. He divided 
the name into three syllables: Mar, Cel, Lus. Mar (he said) 
indicated that the Saint was a sea of love towards his neighbors; 
Cel, that he had in highest degree the wisdom of the children of 
God; Lus, that he exhibited the light of the Gospel to a great 
people. 
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Philomneste comments hereupon that the ascription is doubt- 
ful, since the Bishop of Belley, although given to punning, never 
allowed such plays upon words to betray in him a crass ignorance: 
“‘He knew very well that the syllables or words cel and lus were 
neither Latin nor French, and that in order to make possible the 
trifling nonsense (niaiserie) that forms the basis of this rebus, it 
was necessary that the great Saint’s name should have been 
Marsallux instead of Marcellus.’’ WHereupon, however, a com- 
mentator might also point out that the syllable Mar is neither 
Latin nor French. 

In view of all this argumentation about the three syllables, a 
reader might argue the possibility of a peculiar pronunciation of 
the syllables (in Camus’s part of France) in the closing years of 
the sixteenth, or the first years of the seventeenth, century. 
The syllable Mar may then have had a clipped pronunciation 
that would make it sound like Mer, just as the Oxford pronunci- 
ation (so I am told) of Pharisees is fairisees—a pronunciation 
which makes intelligible an anecdote told by John Mason Neale 
in his ‘“Medizeval Preachers and Medieval Preaching,” concern- 
ing an Anglican bishop whom Neale knew, who preached on the 
Pharisees, but was understood by an old lady in the congregation 
to be referring to fairies.5 With the clipped sound of a in Mar, 
we should thus have the Mer in which Camus is said to have 
found a symbol of the Saint’s sea of charity. Similarly, in the 
Cel we should have the pronunciation of the French sel, and 
could understand the allusion to the wisdom of the Saint. The 
Lus, however, remains a puzzle, and we are led to wonder if Lux 
may not have been sounded like Jus and if lus (or an equivalent 
sound, /uce) may not have been a patois-word for light. 

While the mispronunciation of Mar, Cel, Lus may have been a 
sort of niaiserie, it did not go to the length of the mispronunciation 
the Anglican Bishop Simpson tells us about in his ‘‘Lectures’’: 
“T once heard a man, very illiterate, who fixed on the passage of 
bringing into the Church ‘damnable heresies.’ Mispronouncing 
the word, he announced for his text, ‘damnable hearsays’; and 
proceeded to give a very proper reproof to the gossip and slander- 
ous stories of the day, which after examination turned out to be 
only ‘hearsays.’”’ Simpson accounted for this particular mis- 


5 Similarly, it would appear, the Yankee pronounced Pharisees as Phairisees. 
Thus, in No. VI (‘‘The Pious Editor’s Creed”), we find James Russell Lowell, in his 
“‘Biglow Papers,’’ making Hosea Biglow pronounce the word: 


I du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Payrisis; 

I love to see her stick her claws 

In them infarnal Phayrisees. 
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pronunciation by the illiteracy of the preacher. It was un- 
conscious punning. 

But what shall we find in all of Philomneste’s volume to equal 
the hardihood of the Rev. Rowland Hill? The anecdote is told 
briefly by Boyd-Carpenter, the Anglican Bishop of Ripon, in his 
“Lectures on Preaching’’: “‘When Rowland Hill preached against 
the extravagant head-dresses of his day, he selected as his text 
‘Topnot come down.’ That was striking if you like; it was cer- 
tainly too grotesque an adaptation of the words ‘let them that 
are on the housetop not come down,’ to deceive any one. But 
though the incident is attributed to a good man, I am not per- 
suaded that it was wise or well for him to have so handled a text.”’ 
His Lordship certainly does seem very gentle towards a rather 
hideous play upon words and meanings that distorted Our 
Lord’s terrible prophecy into a text on the head-dress of women— 
“‘Top-knot come down”’! 

There is something like a play upon words in the ancedote told 
by Philomneste concerning a panegyric on St. Peter preached, he 
says circumstantially, on June 29 in the year 1645 (where, and by 
whom, we are not told). The preacher’s text was the famous 
one: Et ego dico tibi, quia tu es Petrus. The orator entered thus 
on his theme: “You are not unaware, my dear brethren, that 
there are three kinds of stones: stones for building purposes, 
flints for striking fire, caustic kali (pierre 4 cautére). Well then, 
know ye that the great Saint of whom I am to speak to-day com- 
bined in himself the characteristics of these three kinds of stone. 
He was a building-stone, for it was he upon whom the Saviour 
built His Church: super hanc petram zxdificabo ecclesiam meam. 
He was a flint-stone, because it was he who produced for the 
world the light of faith by striking the hearts of the faithful and 
eliciting thus so many sparks of holy living. Finally, he was a 
cauterizing stone, because by his zeal and his ardor he destroyed 
the corruption and impurity of mankind. We shall therefore 
consider the Apostle under these three aspects: a building-stone, 
a flint, a cauterant: this will be the division of my discourse.” 

A more solemn playing, as it were, upon names was that of the 
preacher whose text for a sermon in Vienna (Fuit homo missus a 
Deo cui nomen erat Joannes) celebrated the glorious Christian 
victory of John Sobieski, who in 1683 forced the Turks, number- 
ing 200,000 soldiers, to raise the siege of that city. We can well 
suppose that John Sobieski was really sent by God to achieve that 
glorious triumph over the enemies of the Christian name. But 
the play on words, however solemnly done, could be considered as 
questionable in piety. But how inestimably finer was the 
preacher’s outlook in the case of John Sobieski, than was the 
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text chosen (it is said) by the preacher in London who, when 
James the First (of England) and Sixth (of Scotland) reached 
London, chose for his text: “James First and Sixth: ‘A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.’’’ Our Challoner’s 
Bible gives the text in the 8th, and not the 6th, verse of the first 
chapter of the Epistle of St. James; and so, also, do both the 
Anglican ‘“‘Authorised Version’”’ and the ‘“‘New Revised Version”’ 
of 1880. How the preacher “got away” with his ‘‘James First 
and Sixth’ (instead of 8th) remains a puzzle to the present com- 
mentator. 


Ill 


When I had completed my search through the 308 pages (out 
of the full number of 468 pp. in my edition of the Predicatoriana) 
directly devoted to “‘extraits piquants des sermons bizarres, 
burlesques et facétieux’”’ preached in France and elsewhere, es- 
pecially in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, my 
collection of extracts seemed to me less curious than the striking 
fact that, in such a volume as Philomneste took the obviously 
great trouble (or mayhap pleasure?) to compile, there are so few 
sermon-texts upon which a thoughtful reader would probably 
pass adverse comment. 

Meanwhile, the same thoughtful reader might also reflect that, 
few as the texts are in respect of curious titles for the preachments 
thus considered, there appear to be such a relatively large number 
for which little or no evidence is adduced or suggested that would 
serve in some sort as desirable authentication of the occurrences 
thus noted and narrated. 

In this connection, it is also permissible to note here that much 
larger space than the present paper has accorded to Catholic 
curiosities of title or text, in respect of sermon-preaching, would 
be required to chronicle the curios to be found in non-Catholic 
sermons. Many Protestant writers on homiletics comment on 
the bad taste of the sermon-titles sometimes chosen by ministers 
for their sermons. Indeed, the sensational or intentionally 
“funny” titles exploited by some non-Catholic preachers of our 
own time and advertised in the daily newspapers of our cities 
(apparently to whet the appetite of readers for humor in the 
sermons thus advertised) would probably fill a fair-sized volume. 
Nevertheless, it may be fairly supposed that, although the 
sermon-titles are thus intentionally constructed in humorous 
fashion, the sermons to be preached would nevertheless be 
sufficiently serious both in purpose and in diction. 








Little Motor Mission Rationing 


By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


In spite of the war emergency, motor mission work in rural 
America went forward during the summer of 1942 much as in 
previous years. True, in one or the other instance motor mis- 
sioners decided, because of tire shortage and gas rationing, not to 
take to the road with their chapels-on-wheels or other motor 
equipment. But this was fully counterbalanced by increased 
activities in other territories. In one case the missioners changed 
their method of operation slightly, “digging in” and doing in- 
tensive work in a limited territory, thereby avoiding the need 
for covering large distances. All in all, the picture for the year 
is a very gratifying one. 


Memorial Chapel to the Kansas ‘‘Beata’’ 


It is particularly fitting that in this descriptive report of the 
highly interesting and exceedingly promising home mission work 
for the year 1942 we refer first to the activity carried on in the 
Diocese of Leavenworth. Leavenworth was among the first 
dioceses to take up the motor mission work. Moreover, it has 
been carried on there consistently and with ever-increasing em- 
phasis. But particularly is there the fact that the year marked 
the erection and dedication of a beautiful memorial church in its 
only priestless county, largely the result of motor mission activity, 
in honor of the Kansas “‘Beata,”’ Rose Philippine Duchesne. 

The story of Blessed Rose Philippine and of the erection of the 
memorial church is an interesting one. In 1841 Madame Du- 
chesne visited Sugar Creek in Lynn County, worked there among 
the Indians and established the first school. Early in the 1850's, 
however, the Pottowatomie mission at Sugar Creek was aban- 
doned by the Jesuit Fathers. Then for close on to a century this 
county, which had seen the beginnings of the Church in Kansas, 
was without a Catholic church. It was the visits of the motor 
missioners to Lynn County which gave the impetus to the recent 
development which led to the erection of a memorial church at 
Mound City, a few miles from where Blessed Rose Philippine had 
anored. In 1940 the Rev. Cowell O’Neill of Ottawa, Kansas, 
abld the Very Reverend Daniel H. Conway, S.J., of St. Mary’s, 
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Kansas, initiated motor mission work in the county. The follow- 
ing summer the work was enlarged upon, Jesuit students from 
St. Mary’s tendering their services and making it possible to 
cover more territory and visit more people. There were already 
30 Catholic families in the vicinity, and it was decided to build a 
church for this nucleus of a parish. In 1940 the Most Reverend 
Paul C. Shulte, Bishop of Leavenworth, had placed the missionary 
activities of the diocese under the patronage of Blessed Rose 
Philippine. The season of Lent, 1941, saw the people of the 
diocese, at the suggestion of His Excellency, contributing gener- 
ously towards a memorial church in her honor, largely from their 
self-denial offerings. Thus, the edifice which was soon in course 
of erection was really a tribute of the entire diocese to the “Beata.” 
It was dedicated on Labor Day, 1942. To Rev. William Gerald 
O’Shea fell the honor of being the pastor of the new parish, the 
largest territorially in the diocese. 

Mound City, where the church is located, is the county seat 
and dates back to the days when it served as a hospital base for 
those wounded in the Civil War battle of Mine Creek, fought 
about five miles to the east. It is centrally located for the 
scattered families that make up its present membership. The 
foundation stones of the old mission chapel at Sugar Creek were 
transported to the town and made a part of the memorial church. 

Very few of the 700 inhabitants of Mound City proper are 
Catholic. Nevertheless, they look with pride and interest upon 
the attractive stone church. It can be said that most of those 
who viewed its interior when it was completed, entered a Catholic 
church for the first time, since almost a century had passed since 
a Catholic church had been located in Lynn county. And the 
inhabitants have reason to be proud of the shrine. Though 
small, it is a gem of church architecture. Beautiful art glass 
windows depict the life of Blessed Rose Philippine. Murals on 
either side of the altar also refer to her work. The communion 
rail is of marble, and the sanctuary floor is tiled with marble. 
Grilles of wrought iron stand on either side of an imposing liturgical 
altar. Native stone quarried within a mile of the church’s 
location was used in the construction of the building. All in all, 
the memorial is both a beautiful tribute to the Kansas Beata 
and a heartening evidence of what can be accomplished through 
energetic rural mission work. 


Rural Missionary Activity in Leavenworth Diocese 


But the record shows other rural mission activity in the diocese 
for the year 1942. Both secular priests and Religious, working 
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in groups of two or more, carried on motor mission activity in 
various parts of the Leavenworth Diocese during the summer 
months of 1942 

The Franciscan Fathers of Emporia, Kansas, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Arthur Tonne, O.F.M., conducted missions in 
three different towns and gave talks on Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices every Wednesday evening, from July 8 to September 30, in 
their home town of Emporia. Among the topics discussed were 
the following: “‘A Fool Who Was Nobody’s Fool,” “‘Buy a Share 
in Heaven Today,” ““The Pope in Fact and Fiction,’’ ““The Life of 
a Catholic,’’ “Marriage as a Catholic Sees It,’’ “What the 
Church Has Done for the Farmer,” ““The Sacraments,” ““The 
Blessed Sacrament,” ‘“‘Confession,’’ ‘“The Blessed Virgin,’’ ‘“The 
Need and Value of Religion.’’ Besides the customary talks or 
sermons, some time was always set aside for informal announce- 
ments. These were used for explaining the Correspondence Course 
that was available, for calling attention to the local Catholic Hour, 
for thanking those who helped with arrangements for the mission, 
and for explaining the ‘‘question box’”’ and its method of operation. 
The questions asked these missioners were fairly typical of those 
asked in other places. The following are a few examples ‘“Why 
do Catholics bend the knee before entering their seat in church? 
Why do you make smoke (incense) in your church? Was not 
Luther the first to translate the Bible into the language of the 
people? I can go from Reading to Emporia in several different 
ways; what difference does it make how I get there? Why do 
Catholics believe in dancing? Why does the Catholic Church 
have secrets? Why do Catholics have their services in the morn- 
ing? Cana Catholic get adivorce? Why are Catholics requested 
to pay for having a Mass said?” 

From St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, five Jesuit 
priests went out regularly during the summer months carrying 
on the motor mission apostolate. Missions were given at three 
places—at two that had been visited before, and a third that was 
new. 

One of the priests, participating in the work, had the following 
to say of the work in the new locality, the town of Maple Hill: 


“Maple Hill is a small town of about 200 inhabitants. 
I think only one Catholic family is resident there. We 
were told previously that we would get a very cool reception in this 
place, and there was not much use in wasting our time. This was 
the best attended and most satisfactory motor mission experience we 
have had in our short term of two years around St. Mary’s. Prac- 
tically the whole town turned out, together with a goodly number of 
nearby farmers. The postmistress, a non-Catholic, was very fine 
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and allowed us to use the Post Office as a place to put up our Quest’on 
Box during the day. The Town Council held a meeting just pre- 
vious to our start and, after adjourning, sat down on the curb in a 
body and stayed for the two-hour session. The second night there 
was apparently a championship horseshoe match taking place just 
opposite the corner where we had set up our loud speaker equipment. 
When we began our program, they politely stopped playing and sat 
down to take in the program. The third night we were agreeably 
surprised at the large numbers of questions we found in the Question 
Box which we left in the town during the day. These questions all 
showed a serious trend and an interest in things spiritual and Cath- 
olic.”’ 


The same missioner reported the following incident which 
occurred when one of the other towns had been visited for the 
first time. 


“On our first appearance a venerable old man came up after the 
program of the evening and, patting one of the priests on the shoulder, 
said to him: ‘Father, I am proud of you.’ ‘That’s nice, sir,’ replied 
the priest, ‘but why?’ ‘I have lived near here for over 60 years,’ 
he answered, ‘and have been going to Mass at St. Mary’s all these 
years, and you are the first Catholic priest I ever heard open his 
mouth here.’ ”’ 


The missioner added by way of comment: ‘One of the most 
salutary effects of the motor-mission apostolate, to my mind, es- 
pecially in the smaller places where Catholics are very much in 
the minority, is the great satisfaction and thrill these Catholics 
experience in having their religion explained and defended in 
public.” 

Three Jesuits from Saint Mary’s also assisted Father O’Shea 
with motor mission work in Lynn County. Several Benedic- 
tines of Atchison worked with Rev. Norbert Wavoda, O.S.B., 
pastor at Hiawatha, Kansas. Rev. Ambrose Keating, O.S.B., 
was en tour for eight weeks with Rev. Leo M. Herken, Diocesan 
Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. In still 
another section of the diocese the following secular priests gave 
some time to motor mission work: Reverends William J. Lobeck, 
Timothy S. Bourke, W. L. Landwehr, and F. C. Hubbard. All 
the missioners distributed literature and informed the people 
where they might get further information or how they might go 
about arranging to take Correspondence Courses. One particu- 
larly popular publication distributed by all was a small eight- 
page booklet entitled, ““Are You One of the Sixty Million?’ The 
1940 Census had brought out the fact that more than sixty 
million Americans were unaffiliated with any church. The 
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booklet called attention to this fact in the opening paragraph, 
stating that “‘in the United States, a land favored and blessed by 
Almighty God as no other land since the beginning of the world, 
there are sixty million intelligent creatures so ungrateful and 
forgetful of His goodness as to neglect to pause even a few minutes 
on Sunday morning to assemble in thanksgiving and worship.” 
The booklet gives a list of the places in the diocese to which 
people might write for literature or to arrange for correspondence 
courses. It concludes with the following words: ‘“There is some- 
thing refreshing about the Catholic Church, something beautiful, 
something consoling. You cannot, however, as an adult become 
a member of it until you are acquainted with what it teaches. 
Won't you let us tell you more about it? If you are interested, 
visit your nearest Catholic priest; he will be only too glad to give 
you a course of instruction.”’ 


Diocese of Indianapolis 


Quite as extensive as the work in the Leavenworth Diocese in 
1942 was that in the Diocese of Indianapolis. Fifty-five towns in 
twenty-four of the fifty counties in the diocese were visited. 
Thirty priests of the diocese participated in the work. Five 
priests spoke for seven weeks or more (three for ten weeks), nine 
spoke for five weeks, four for four weeks, one for three weeks, and 
three for two weeks. Several more spoke but once. The priests 
who participated in the work for only one or two weeks were the 
local pastors who joined in the work with one or two of the priests 
regularly engaged in the motor mission activity. The report of 
the work shows that approximately 350 persons wrote to the 
Catholic Information Bureau of the diocese for further informa- 
tion concerning the Church. Here, as was the case with most 
of the other reports, one finds the statement that in most of the 
towns it is religious indifference rather than bigotry that must be 
contended with. 


The Redemptorists in North Carolina 


The year 1942 marked the second year of work of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers—Reverends John Renehan, Hugo Hahn, and 
John Guntner—in the extensive Diocese of Raleigh. Their main 
center is still Newton Grove in Samson County. In spite of 
difficulties over gas rationing the missioners were able to use 
their church-on-wheels, “Our Lady of Perpetual Help Motor 
Chapel,”’ throughout the summer. They continued their work 
from May 10 to the latter part of September. Referring to the 
gas rationing Father Renehan states: ‘“‘When we started out, we 
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were in fear and trembling because of gasoline rationing. We 
made application to our local board but had to go on the road 
without any supply. Had only an ‘A’ book which could not 
last long. Trailer eats up gasoline. We get only 6 miles to a 
gallon with trailer attached to car. Could not get local board to 
help us with gas for five weeks. Finally in a strange town where 
we were unknown the Mayor and rationing board provided us 
with ‘C’ book and enough gas for rest of tour.” 

Father Renehan has also generously supplied the following 
information about the 1942 activities: 


(1) New Ideas Used on Trip.—We bought one hundred collapsible 
canvas-seat chairs and carried them with us throughout the trip. 
They were bulky, deprived us of much room in the trailer, had to be 
taken inside the trailer each night and put out again the next night, 
but they were worth all the inconvenience. The people were assured 
of a comfortable seat at the services. One hundred chairs were 
ample. Many sat in cars and the children on the ground. 

“‘As a souvenir of our visit to a town we gave away printed cards 
with a prayer addressed to God on one side and our address on the 
other side. Besides inciting the people to prayer, it was a constant 
reminder of our visit to their locality and our address was handy in 
case they wanted to write to us. 

“As regards the movies used on the trip, we of course had about 
eight new reels which we mixed in with last year’s movies. The movie 
of Father Damien’s life, the Mass, and the Way of the Cross went 
over big. The two latter, of course, were not talkies. We shut off the 
sound and explained them over the mikes. We rearranged the order 
of the movies this year, as we found it worked more successfully. We 
put the spiritual movie first and the travelogue, etc., after that. In 
this way if some persons had to leave early, they saw the principal 
movie we wanted them to see. The movies lasted forty minutes each 
night. 

(2) Order of Services——The same as last year: (1) National 
Anthem; (2) Bible Reading (Douay Version); (3) Lecture (with 
quotations from King James Version of Bible); (4) Question Box; 
(5) Sound Movies; (6) ‘God Bless America.’ 

““(3) Incidents on Trib.—In Southern Pines one night when we 
were answering the last few questions a colored woman in the audi- 
ence stood up and very profusely thanked us for speaking on the 
question of Catholic schools, about which there had been several 
questions that night. I invited her up to the mike and she told the 
people she was not a Catholic. ‘Those are the kind of questions these 
folks want to hear about,’ she said. ‘They think Catholics adore 
statues, are not good Americans, etc. They want to know why 
priests don’t get married.’ She insisted that the same questions be 
repeated every night for new arrivals. We ran into a lot of rain this 
summer. In several very promising towns we lost two or three 
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nights. Whenever possible, we had open-air Mass on Sunday morn- 
ings. Many of the towns had soldiers visiting there over the week- 
end. Where there was no Catholic church we gave the boys the 
benefit of Mass. It is almost impossible to start services before 
9 p.m. The rural people work till the sun goes down, then have 
supper, and come out to services. 

““(4) Follow-up Work.—We have elaborate plans for this year. 
As last year, we collected names and addresses of those interested in 
more information about the Church. We send them a letter (first- 
class mail) telling them literature will follow. If name given us was 
spurious, the letter comes back. If address is faulty, it comes back. 
This is a check on the accuracy of our list before we send our litera- 
ture. Last year the Sunday Visitor went over big. We heard all 
along the line of the interest of the people. We plan on revisiting 
many of these towns in winter with our movie equipment and holding 
meetings indoors to check on our work. We shall stay a week in 
each place. Five of our stops were within a radius of ten miles of 
Newton Grove. We plan on sending our school bus each night for a 
week after these people who gave us their names, to bring them into 
our school here for a meeting. Our instructions for the follow-up 
work will be the basic lessons in the front of the Catechism, so that 
in case any converts develop from the meetings they will be that far 
advanced in instruction. Many of the priests have invited us back 
to their towns for winter work indoors; especially was this the case 
in towns we could not visit on this trip. We shall in that way con- 
tinue the work through the cold weather.” 


There was not the slightest note of pessimism in the report of 
the Redemptorists in North Carolina. They spoke warmly of 
the great friendliness of the people and of the “wonderful recep- 
tion all along the line.” 


Down Virginia Way 


The Missionary Fathers of the Diocese of Richmond, led by 
the Rev. Edward L. Stephens, former Connecticut lawyer, com- 
pleted in 1942 their third summer of work in Virginia. In these 
three years the missioners have preached two-week missions in 
thirty distinctly rural and non-Catholic communities. In their 
work they seize every opportunity to engage the people in con- 
versation and in this way make warm friends of many who 
formerly looked askance at the Church and eyed her priests with 
distrust and suspicion. Father Stephens considers the work of 
these past years a success. He writes from the “‘midst of a 
recently harvested hay field’’ that the work is characterized more 
by simple everyday plodding than by anything dramatic. The 
members of the mission band have talked to audiences totaling 
about 35,000 people, many of whom had never seen a priest 
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before. They have travelled some thousands of miles, covering 
most of the areas of the Richmond Diocese where there are no 
priests and sometimes not even a Catholic chapel. They have 
distributed gratis over 50,000 pieces of literature. They are 
sending to 450 non-Catholic homes 10,000 pieces of literature 
each year. A Correspondence Course is conducted by ecclesi- 
astical students of the Richmond Diocese pursuing their studies 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Referring to the people 
they meet, Father Stephens says: ‘“They are fine, kind and gener- 
ous. They are hungry for ‘preaching.’ Their religion has often 
been awakened and kept fluid through emotional sermons rather 
than by intellectual processes. Like soil neglected and eroded, 
the fields of these human hearts must by a long, constant appli- 
cation be rebuilt, renourished and reclaimed by the patient 
process of Catholic missionary zeal. It will not be a sudden, spec- 
tacular change, but a hard, slow transformation.” 


In the Heart of Texas 


In the Diocese of Amarillo the Missionary Catechists continue 
to use the house trailer that has been placed at their disposal for 
work among the Mexicans. The Catechists reside in the town 
of San Angelo in the southern part of the diocese. From there 
they go out to various ranches or other centers to carry on their 
work. There are many ranches near San Angelo, and Mexican 
labor is employed, in some measure for cotton picking, but even 
more so for sheep-shearing—a great industry in this area. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1942 the Catechists were enabled by means 
of their house-trailer to conduct vacation schools for children and 
evening classes for adults in eight distant missions, in only one of 
which there is a Catholic church. They spent two weeks in 
Bronte, using the trailer for living quarters, and one week in each 
of the following missions: Big Lake, Knickerbocker, Fort Mc- 
Kavett, Whiteland, Van Court, and Mereta. 

A good idea of the work of the Catechists on their missions is 
obtained from the following description sent by Catechist C. 
Bahl to Rev. Thomas J. Drury, under whose direction the work 
is carried on in the diocese: 


“For one of these schools we parked our trailer at a centrally 
located ranch, ten miles from the nearest town. Every morning the 
children from adjoining ranches walked to the ranch house where we 
conducted a three-hour session in religion. Some of the most distant 
families brought their children in the morning and also brought 
their lunch along as they had to remain at the ranch all day until 
the parents came for the evening instruction. This gave us the 
opportunity of giving them further instruction in the afternoon. 
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“In the evening special instructions were given to the older chil- 
dren who were unable to attend the morning classes on account of 
field work. Then we recited the Rosary, sang hymns, and gave il- 
lustrated instructions on the simple doctrines of our Holy Faith. 
Congregational singing was a very important part of the evening’s 
devotions. In this particular place, a man blind from birth about 
fifty years of age was always the first to arrive for the evening in- 
struction. He enjoyed the instructions, but more, he loved to sing. 
In those beautiful Spanish hymns to our Blessed Mother one voice 
stood out above all the others—the voice of the blind man. 

“The last evening Father came to hear confessions. An im- 
provised confessional was set up on the porch of the ranch house, 
and here confessions were heard until midnight. A little distance 
away we recited the Rosary, sang hymns, and gave illustrated in- 
structions on the Sacraments and the Mass. As the young children 
fell asleep one by one, the father or mother carried them to the 
family car nearby. One car soon had five little ones asleep in it. 
We prayed another Rosary and kept the instructions going until 
the last confession had been heard. The blind man made his first 
confession. His mother returned to the Sacraments after a lapse of 
fifty-five years. Almost all the fathers and mothers had not been 
to the Sacraments since their wedding day—seventeen, twenty-five 
and even thirty years before. It was ten and twelve years for some 
of the young men. They encouraged and helped one another. 

“The following morning the Holy Sacrifice was offered in the large 
new garage on the ranch, while the majority of the faithful knelt on 
the ground outside. Eighty received Holy Communion. Twenty 
made their first Holy Communion, among them the blind man of 
fifty years. There was joy among the Angels of heaven that morning, 
and there was more joy in the hearts of these straying sheep who had 
been brought back to the arms of their Good Shepherd. Our ‘Mag- 
nificat’ rose to heaven for having had the privilege of showing these 
stray sheep the way back to the Fold, and this was made possible 
for us through our little house trailer.” 


The Paulists in Amarillo Diocese 


In the Amarillo Diocese, too, Paulist Fathers worked with their 
trailer-chapel, the St. Rita. It was their third summer in this 
field. A story of the three summers’ work appeared in the Au- 
gust, 1942, issue of The Paulist News, entitled ‘‘Deep in the Heart 
of Texas,” but does not make mention of anything particularly 
dramatic that might be recorded. Rather does it tell a very 
realistic story. It speaks of blazing suns and long and tiresome 
trips, of seed sown but not always bearing fruit—yes, of “galling 
frustration.”” It states: 


“The story of the St. Rita Trailer Chapel is the story of the be- 
ginning of every missionary enterprise—the story of Jesus Christ 
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Himself—the story of the hearts that He strove to soften still re- 
maining hard and obdurate; those whom He healed being ungrateful ; 
those whom He taught remaining ignorant; those whom He loved 
and trusted proving disloyal! Yes, the St. Rita has learned well the 
lesson that ‘the disciple is not greater than the Master,’ and that that 
Crucifix which she so boldly flaunts from her platform is no mere 
empty symbol, but rather the distinctive badge of those who follow 
a crucified Leader.” 


One of the outstanding undertakings of the St. Rita and those 
who manned her was a trip of 250 miles to the very northern 
extreme of the diocese, where it joins that of Oklahoma-Tulsa. 
The nearest Catholic church or chapel was sixty miles distant 
from the place where they held forth. There are a number of 
Catholics in the territory. Naturally they have had little or no 
opportunity for attendance at Mass and the reception of the 
Sacraments. 

The article in The Paulist News refers to the generosity of a 
convert to the Church and member of the faculty of Texas 
Technological College, Dr. Bessie League, who has been faith- 
fully keeping the St. Rita supplied with clean altar linens and 
other necessities. She is one of an increasing number of zealous 
and generous lay people who are contributing their efforts and 
their means towards the work. It might well be added that the 
article ends with a note of militancy rather than of frustration. 


“General MacArthur said: ‘We'll be back.’ Everyone thinks 
that the oil towns which are ‘folding up’ down here will ‘come back’ 
some day. So, in spite of the disappointments and the heartbreaks; 
in spite of the lack of organized ‘follow-up’ work where the St. Rita 
has gone; in spite of the fact that her priests are accused, in the pres- 
ent town where this article is being written, of being Nazi spies who 
are trying to poison the city water system (never a dull moment on 
this job!); in spite of ‘hell and high water’—the St. Rita Motor 
Chapel will also come back—come back to fight the good fight, to 
finish her job, and to spread the Faith!” 


Other Paulist Activities 


It is becoming no small task to follow the activities of the 
Paulists in their far-flung motor mission field. All signs indicate 
that the work goes steadily and consistently forward in the Win- 
chester, Tenn., ‘‘parish’’ where several substantial churches have 
already been erected. Incidentally, the new churches, par- 
ticularly that only recently completed at Shelbyville by Rev. 
Frank Broome, C.S.P., are ministering to not a few Catholic 
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soldiers who have come into the territory. Father Broome 
writes: 


“Of the 25,000 young men who are in training in Camp Forest 
the majority are Catholics. While they have their own chaplains, 
scores of them come to town on Sundays and join our little flock in 
their services. The presence of these Catholic soldiers, their large 
numbers, their matter-of-fact manifestation and practice of their 
religion, and their reverent demeanor have made a deep and highly 
favorable impression on Catholics and Protestants alike through all 
their neighborhood. Our own people, hitherto afflicted in some 
measure with a feeling of inferiority and of comparative insignifi- 
cance, have become more confident. While the Protestants, pre- 
viously assured of their own superiority, have awakened to the fact 
that theirs is not the dominant religion, and that there is in Catho- 
licity a strength, a joy, a thrilling, soul-stirring spirit, a calm but 
mighty conviction whose like they have never seen before, and in 
whose existence they had never really believed.” 


Words like those of Father Broome, C.S.P., are coming in- 
creasingly from points in the South to-day. 

A new development in the Nashville Diocese is well under 
way at Harriman, Tenn. Several secular priests, initiated in the 
trailer mission work by the Paulist Father, Rev. C. C. O’Donnell, 
began operating a new church-on-wheels out of their center, the 
Blessed Sacrament parish, during the latter part of the summer of 
1942. Again, from the Paulists at Clemson, South Carolina, 
comes word of a proposed church at a spot about thirty miles out 
of the college town of Clemson and fifteen miles from the out- 
mission church at Walhalla. Here Rev. James J. Devery, 
C.S.P., discovered a group of Catholic farmers, consisting of 
forty souls. They are not able to get either to Clemson or Wal- 
halla regularly for services, and it is felt that they should have a 
church of their own. The Most Reverend Emmet Walsh, 
Bishop of Charleston, has signified his interest in the project in a 
very practical way, and plans for a $4700 church have already 
been drawn up. 

From their headquarters at Roosevelt, Utah, the Paulist motor 
missioners tell an interesting story of a “royal family’’ that has 
come into the Church—an Indian chief and his wife and children, 
descendants of the royal house of the Nation of the Shoshones. 
From there also comes a summarized statement of accomplish- 
ments in the Paulist parish—‘‘3000 square miles larger than 
Connecticut,’’ containing possibly 100 Catholics, most of them 
for years out of contact with the Church. The record shows 25 
converts to the Church, plus 10 more soon to be baptized, and 
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49 fallen-aways reclaimed. Furthermore, there are encouraging 
signs ahead. For instance, Mormon aloofness has lessened, and 
there is a steady uptrend in the number of non-Catholic children 
attending the summer schools taught by the Holy Cross Sisters. 


The Vincentians in Missouri 


Catholic motor missions also continue unabated in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. Rev. John Dreisoerner continues his work 
with the Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne motor chapel from his 
quarters at Whitechurch. The Vincentian Fathers of Kenrick 
Seminary also carry on in the archdiocese as energetically as they 
have been doing since the first beginnings of their motor mission 
work in 1935. Indeed, they have carried the work into many 
other dioceses. Particularly has their correspondence work 
spread far and wide. Even some time past they could write: 
‘‘We have had students in forty of the forty-eight States—in 
Canada, Alaska, Cuba and the Hawaiian Islands. Missionaries 
in foreign countries have requested the course that they might 
translate it into the Chinese, Indian and Japanese languages.”’ 
Almost half of those taking the course, they point out, are non- 
Catholics. Fifty-one per cent are men. It is known that about 
250 of those taking the course have become Catholics. 

A variety of attractive and excellent leaflets are distributed by 
the Catholic motor missions conducted by the Vincentian Fathers. 
One of them contains, for example, the following series of short 
statements under the title ‘‘Non-Catholics”’ : 


“All non-Catholics know something about the Catholic Church. 

“‘We meet too many who do not know the Truth about the Catholic 
Church. Their minds are cluttered up with what the Church is not. 

“‘We meet many who seldom think about the Catholic Church. 

“‘We want to start them thinking and we want to start them think- 
ing right. 

“We meet many whose questions about the Catholic Church are 
never satisfactorily answered. 

“We want them to know what we really believe about such sub- 
jects as: Confession, the Pope, Mary, The Mass, Marriage, Divorce, 
Birth Control, etc. 

“We want to keep them thinking right. 

“The Grace of God will do the rest.” 


Another leaflet contains the following: 
“Tf you haven’t heard of the Catholic Motor Missions, let us intro- 


duce ourselves. We are the street preachers. For 7 years now we 
have been giving open-air lectures on the Catholic religion for the 
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benefit of non-Catholics throughout the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 
Last summer we conducted 124 meetings and, as far as we could 
count, 31,690 people came out to listen and to ask us questions. 

“How do we go about it? Our procedure is very simple, but it 
appeals to non-Catholics who would like to know the truth about 
the Catholic Church, although they would hesitate to visit one of 
our churches or to address themselves to a Catholic priest personally. 

“We travel in automobiles equipped with loud-speakers and we 
remain in each town a week, speaking six nights in some public 
place—preferably the street. We advertise our meetings with hand- 
bills, signs and a large wooden question box which we locate on a busy 
corner where it is easily reached by all. They like the question box— 
and they use it. Last summer we answered about 1500 questions 
which were received through it. 

“About seven-thirty in the evening, we set up our portable pul- 
pit, and after a brief musical introduction a priest takes the stand 
to explain some phase of the Catholic religion. We never attack 
other religions—we have enough to do to explain our own. After 
the talk comes the question period and the distribution of Catholic 
literature. 

“We never see all of our audience. The loud-speakers throw the 
voice out into the dark, and we have listeners in parked cars and on 
curbs and porches four or five blocks away. 

‘“‘As yet we have made no systematic attempt to ascertain the re- 
sults of our work in terms of conversions. Of course, we hear of them 
from time to time, but our immediate purpose is aggressive propa- 
ganda of an informative nature, so we measure our success rather 
by the number of non-Catholics who come out, night after night, to 
listen to us. If we can acquaint them with our Faith as it really is, 
if we dissipate the woeful ignorance and misunderstandings of things 
Catholic that are revealed by the questions that they ask, if we can 
uproot prejudice and counteract false propaganda, we think that 
we have been successful.” 


As is the case almost universally with leaflets and fliers distrib- 
uted by the motor missioners in all parts this one carries the 
assurance: ‘We sell nothing; we take up no collections; we 
receive no pay.”’ 


Oklahoma-Tulsa Motor Missions 


From the Diocese of Oklahoma-Tulsa, Rev. Stephen Leven 
reported the 1942 motor mission season one of the most successful 
in the history of the work. Approximately 12,000 persons heard 
Catholic doctrine explained at 66 outdoor meetings held in 12 
localities. It is estimated that two-thirds of the listeners were 
non-Catholic. There were 104 talks made by the speakers. 
Altogether 7500 pieces of literature were distributed. In this 
instance a number of lay people addressed audiences. The heavi- 
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est speaking load was borne by Fathers Leven and Charles A. 
Busnell of the diocese, and by Rev. Theodore Leutermann, 
O.S.B., of Atchison, Kansas. The foregoing record does not in- 
clude the work done by another group in the diocese working 
with Rev. F. X. Neville of Geary, Okla. 

The story of the motor mission work of 1942 would be in- 
complete without mention of the Home Missioners of America of 
Glendale, Ohio, founded by Rev. W. Howard Bishop about five 
years ago to work chiefly in rural sections of America. The Home 
Missioners now have a trailer chapel with all the usual equip- 
ment, including an altar for outdoor Mass. A station wagon, 
supplied with loud-speaking apparatus, has been used in their 
work for some time. Members of the budding group are now 
working in a formerly priestless county in Ohio and in three 
counties in Kentucky. 

There was no motor mission work in the Diocese of Springfield 
in Illinois during the summer of 1942, the equipment so effi- 
ciently used in former summers by Msgr. David L. Scully and his 
co-workers having been loaned to the Diocese of Natchez for 1942. 


Concluding Remarks 


One of the most striking notes constantly recurring in the 
records of the 1942 motor mission work is the considerable num- 
ber of ‘‘hidden-aways’—even whole groups of Catholics in out- 
lying districts cut off from contact with the Church—discovered 
and reclaimed by the motor missioners. Undoubtedly many 
more will be found as the work is continued. And they will be 
provided for. Here and there the reports make mention of 
bigotry. But far more is there emphasis on the notes of indiffer- 
entism and indifference. The former—the notion that one 
Church is as good as another—is the fruit of disintegrated Protes- 
tantism. The latter is the result of 60,000,000 of our people 
living, year in and year out, without any church connection. A 
churchless life has for them become a normal mode of living. 
Why bother about religion? They have managed somehow 
without it. Highlights, such as the launching of new parish 
centers, striking conversions, unusually intensive work, could be 
pointed to. But for the most part the reports for 1942 speak of 
steady, consistent, and well-organized work, and of generally 
gratifying results. Certainly, there is much in them to uphold 
the truth often noted by the writer previously, that the motor 
mission is the main solution to the problem of a weak rural 
Catholic Church in the United States. Indeed, it is most heart- 
ening to note that many who at first stood aside and watched 
developments with some skepticism now also admit that truth. 




















Our Separated Brethren 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


In August, 1940, THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
published a paper from the pen of the distinguished prelate who, 
for a space of years, has laid so many of us under a heavy debt of 
gratitude. The title of that paper was the same as that of the 
present article. It might seem an impertinence to attempt to add 
anything to the lucid and convincing arguments of the learned 
Monsignor. Yet, on second thought, it may perhaps be per- 
missible to take up the subject once again, more especially as one 
of the few mild criticisms of the article in question was to the 
effect that the proofs were all ‘from authority,’’ whereas in such 
a matter authority only carries weight if it is supported by 
theological arguments. The expression, ‘‘our separated breth- 
ren,’ has accordingly met with some disapproval. Here in 
England we regard it as perfectly in order and quite natural. It 
happens not infrequently, especially on a Sunday night, that our 
congregations include a considerable number of non-Catholics. 
It has repeatedly been the happy experience of the present 
writer that his congregations consisted of a large percentage, even 
up to two-thirds, of non-Catholics. How was one to address 
these most welcome strangers? Should one have acted on an 
Apostolic precedent by saying: ‘“Men brethren and you who fear 
God’’? I think not. 

Some years ago, on a Sunday afternoon in Lent, I remember 
listening on the wireless to one of the famous conférences of Notre 
Dame in Paris. The preacher was a distinguished Jesuit, P. 
Pinard de la Boulaye. At one moment the orator made an im- 
passioned appeal to that section of a congregation consisting ex- 
clusively of men who did not practise their religion and even 
posed as unbelievers. ‘“‘Chers incrédules,” P. Pinard exclaimed; 
but of course he was fully aware that the unbelief of most of these 
men was not very deep-seated and that the majority of them 
would send for the priest at the last. ‘“‘Dear brethren,” then, is 
the kindliest, the most natural and, as I hope to show, a theo- 
logically correct mode of address. 

How can it be shown that non-Catholics are our brethren? 
Are there any sound theological proofs for so touching a descrip- 
tion of those who, through no fault of their own, are not in living, 
organic communion with us? Let us first clear the ground by 
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putting on one side the Jews, pagans and Mohammedans, to- 
gether with the many non-baptized neo-pagans or “after- 
Christians’ of whom there are such vast numbers mixed with 
our Christian populations. Having thus narrowed down the 
field of inquiry, and confining ourselves exclusively to baptized 
non-Catholics, can we, with strict accuracy, call them our 
brethren? 

Needless to say, all men are brethren by reason of the fact 
that we all spring from a common father, for God ‘‘hath made of 
one, all mankind, to dwell upon the whole face of the earth”’ 
(Acts, xvii. 26). All have a common nature, are assigned the 
same goal and purpose, and, at least vaguely, most of them 
worship the same Supreme Being. It is not in this sense that we 
call non-Catholics “‘brethren’’; we do so call them for a far 
weightier reason, the reason, namely, that by the fact of their 
baptism they have been at least temporarily incorporated in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. 

What is it that makes a man a member of the Church? The 
answer is Baptism. Baptism is the gate that leads into the 
Church, the Sacrament by which faith and grace are bestowed, 
so that whosoever is validly baptized becomes of necessity a 
member of the one, true Church, no matter what sect he may 
eventually give his allegiance to. No one can be baptized an 
Anglican, or a Methodist, or even a Baptist! The most rabid 
opponent of Rome, if he baptizes validly, cannot help making 
the child he christens a member of the Holy Roman Church. 

The second question which the priest addresses to the aspirant 
to Baptism is this: ‘“‘What does Baptism give to thee?” The 
answer is: ‘‘Faith.’”’” Baptism, as it were, burns a permanent 
impression, a character as it is called, into the soul. This sacra- 
mental character is no mere ornament, such as we hang on a 
Christmas tree, or a mere distinctive hall-mark. It is, of course, 
a supernatural ‘‘accident”’ of the soul, but a dynamic one, in the 
sense that it conveys certain supernatural powers and rights. 
The supernatural character of Baptism implies the gift of faith 
as well as a claim, or right, to all the privileges bestowed by 
Christ on all who are born again of water and the Holy Ghost. 

It would be a grievous mistake to imagine that supernatural 
faith is not bestowed on those who, eventually, will not ex- 
plicitly include in their belief the whole content of divine revela- 
tion once delivered to the Saints. Now, faith is more than a 
passive capacity to believe; on the contrary, it gives as it were to 
the soul a bias, by which it inclines towards divinely revealed 
truths which are the natural object of the new supernatural 
faculty. It is even more than that, for by the gift of faith we 
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must understand, not only the power to believe, but likewise the 
actual manifestation to the believer’s mind of the truths which 
constitute objective faith, that is, the object of the virtue of 
faith. Faith cannot be conceived as objectless; it is given pre- 
cisely in order that the created spirit may be able to attain to its 
natural object—truths, that is, which can only be known and 
held by this means. 

Faith is a supernatural faculty or energy complete and whole: 
either a man has it, or he has it not. But subjectively faith may 
be incomplete. In other words, though the truths of revelation 
are interdependent, it is nevertheless possible—as a result of 
human passion, blindness, prejudice—that, whilst some truths 
are held with a truly supernatural faith, others may be rejected, 
not indeed because they are known to form part of divine revela- 
tion, but because they are regarded as mere human conceits and 
actually at variance with the faith as conceived by those brought 
up, through no personal fault of theirs, in schism or heresy. 
From its very nature faith is a readiness to believe in God’s au- 
thority, to believe, not because clever men have thought out fine and 
plausible things, but because God has spoken. Now, who would 
take it upon himself to affirm categorically that the faith of so 
many earnest, sincerely devout non-Catholic men and women is 
no more than an opinion, or a conclusion arrived at by dint of 
study and reflection, or a pleasing and soothing mood of a spirit 
which cannot find rest without the support of some supra-material 
consideration? 

The baptismal character gives a right to grace, faith, charity, 
and so forth, and all those supernatural privileges are the lawful 
patrimony of all baptized persons. It includes the right to and 
capacity for the reception of the other Sacraments, so long as no 
obstacle is put in the way, which, in the case of non-Catholics, is 
precisely the fact of their heresy. 

Faith actually knits us into the Body of Christ only if and when 
it embraces and extends to the whole of revelation. To be a full 
member of the Church, a man must believe all that the Church 
teaches. Nevertheless, where there is a genuine ignorance con- 
cerning some of the truths of revelation, faith and all the other 
virtues may be found. One of the most baffling of psychological 
mysteries is precisely the fact that it should be possible to have 
supernatural faith, and faith informed by charity, which yet does 
not include in its grasp the whole range of revelation. 

To put it quite simply—and the statement is a truism—it is 
possible to be a heretic in good faith. It is a deplorable plight 
to be in; yet, surely it would be as unfair as it would be un- 
christian to describe such persons as complete strangers, or 
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“outsiders,” and to lump them together with the non-baptized 
or with formal heretics—that is, people who knowingly jettison 
any one of the dogmas taught by the divinely appointed teacher 
of mankind, the Catholic Church. Such people are usually de- 
scribed as belonging to the “soul’’ of the Church. The distinc- 
tion between the ‘‘soul” and the ‘‘body”’ of the Church is a con- 
venient working arrangement for the lecture room, but what 
exactly does it amount to? If, by reason of his being in the 
grace of God, a man belongs to the soul of the Church, may he 
not be said simply to belong to the Church, at least reductive—or 
voto, as Card. Billot seems to hint when he writes: “By baptism 
de corpore efficimur Ecclesiz.’’ And he adds: “proinde adhuc 
possunt pertinere voto ad Ecclesiz corpus, et alias habere condi- 
tiones ad salutem,”’ though as regards real incorporation there is 
no difference between formal and material error—both preclude 
actual, de facto, incorporation (“‘De Ecclesia,” Q. VII, thesis xi). 
As a matter of fact, St. Thomas says that infidels are potentially 
members of the Church—etsi adhuc actu non sint de Ecclesia in 
potentia (III, Q. viii, art. 3, ad 1). If the Angelic Doctor were 
addressing our modern, very mixed congregations, he would feel 
no hesitation in calling them “brethren.” 

Be this as it may, both theological considerations and the 
practice of men whose action is authoritative justify up to the 
hilt the description of baptized non-Catholics as “‘our separated 
brethren.”’ The foregoing consideration may likewise be re- 
garded as a valid justification of the happily growing codpera- 
tion between ourselves and our non-Catholic brethren for the 
betterment of social conditions and a real strengthening of 
practical religion. It has been said that we may not codperate 
with those outside, because there is no common basis on which to 
ground such work, and that the very words “religion, faith, 
grace,’ and so forth, do not bear the same connotation when used 
by non-Catholics. Surely this is to take up an utterly impossible 
attitude. It amounts to nothing less than an implied denial of 
the validity of Baptism, which, as we all know, bestows the 
supernatural life. It is obvious that, thanks be to God, count- 
less persons not in visible communion with us cherish a sincere 
faith in most, or many, of the fundamental dogmas of Christian- 
ity. They love God with a strong love, and often cherish a 
wonderful faith in Christ’s Divinity together with a deep love for 
His adorable Person. As for their moral life, does it not often 
enough put many Catholics to shame? No one is more pro- 
foundly aware of this than those of us whose joy it is to receive 
converts into the Church. The remarkable virtue of many of 
these precious recruits stirs the heart to its depths. Obviously 
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the grace of God has been at work, for the action of the Holy 
Ghost is by no means confined to the exclusive circles to which 
our narrowmindedness inclines us to restrict it. As was said 
above, the mystery is that not a few souls in grace and endowed 
with many virtues should yet not enjoy the fullness of light which 
would enable the supernatural faith that is in them to embrace 
the full content of revelation. 

Surely such souls cannot be said to be complete strangers to 
the Church’s influence. The Church is the divinely appointed 
guardian and pillar of the truth. Her proclamation and con- 
stant defense of the Faith in the world helps to keep it alive even 
in those bodies and individuals who do not acknowledge the 
Holy Catholic and Roman Church as the Church. But they are 
not full and true members, since, for this, unity of faith is an in- 
dispensable condition. 

What has been said up to now is true of individuals only. The 
status of ‘“‘the Churches” is quite another matter. Most of these 
Christian bodies are of purely human devising, and are little 
more than associations loosely knit together for the purpose of 
mutual help and encouragement. However, this does not wholly 
apply to the Eastern Churches, which, in spite of their severance 
from the Catholic Church, have nevertheless salvaged most of 
their ancient heritage, such as valid Orders and consequently 
true Sacraments, so much so that Leo XIII, one of whose main 
aspirations it was to bring them back to Catholic unity, could 
describe them as “‘illustrious by reason of their traditional faith 
and their ancient glory,” declaring that ‘“‘the differences that 
separate them are not so great.... Apart from a few points, 
agreement between them and ourselves is such that, in our 
apologetics, we often borrow arguments from the teaching, the 
rites and practice of the Oriental Churches, for the chief cause of 
the disagreement is the primacy of the Roman Pontiff.’’ Hence, 
the great Pontiff appeals to these dissidents to return to unity, 
“but a true unity, without any reservations, for that would not 
be true unity which would imply no more than a certain commu- 
nity of dogmas to be believed and an exchange of brotherly love” 
(Encyclical ‘‘Preclara,”” June 20, 1894). 

In his Apostolic Letter ‘‘Ad Anglos’’ (April 14, 1895), the same 
noble Pontiff likewise addresses himself directly to the whole 
nation, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, and all are pressed to 
work and pray for unity. In a beautiful prayer to Our Lady 
appended to the Letter, a prayer which ever since has been 
publicly recited in every church throughout the realm at Bene- 
diction, the following supplication occurs: Intercede pro fratribus 
dissidentibus, ut noltscum in unico ovili adjungantur summo 
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Pastori, Vicario in terris Filii tut. ... (Pray for our separated 
brethren, that with us, in the one true fold, they may be united 
to the Supreme Shepherd, the Vicar on earth of thy Son... .).” 

Here, then, is authority, the highest on earth, for a designation 
which is in keeping not only with the laws of Christian charity, 
but likewise with theological considerations. 

By way of concluding these somewhat disjointed notes, I may 
quote a splendid passage from St. Augustine which clinches the 
whole question, not only by reason of the holy Doctor’s authority, 
but precisely because he gives the real and deep reasons why we 
may call our non-Catholic neighbors our “‘brethren.’”’ No doubt, 
the case of the Donatists differed vitally from that of Protestants, 
but not to the extent that Augustine’s reasoning does not largely 
cover it. Towards the end of his second discourse on Psalm 
xxxii, the holy Doctor exhorts his hearers to charity not only 
among themselves, “‘but also towards those who are without, 
whether they be still pagans, not yet believing in Christ, or 
divided from us, with us confessing the Head, though severed 
from the Body. Let us lament them, brethren, as our brethren. 
Whether they will have it or not, they are our brethren (velint 
nolint, fratres nostri sunt). Only then will they cease to be our 
brethren, when they shall cease to say: Our Father. There are 
those of whom the prophet said: ‘To them who say unto you: 
Ye are not our brethren,’ say ye: ‘Ye are our brethren’ (Is., 
Ixvi. 5, according to Septuagint). Look around and see of whom 
he could have said this. Perchance of the pagans? No: for 
these we call not our brethren according to the Scriptures and 
the ecclesiastical mode of speaking. Do we say it of the Jews 
who believed not in Christ? Read the Apostle and see that 
when he says ‘brethren’ without any addition, he only means the 
Christians. ... They then who say ‘ye are not our brethren,’ 
call us pagans; hence, they wish to rebaptize us on the plea that 
we have not what they give; hence their error when they decry 
that we are their brethren. But why did the Prophet say to us: 
‘Say ye: ‘Ye are our brethren,’ except because we acknowledge 
in them that which we repeat not? They then, by not acknowl- 
edging our baptism, deny that we are their brethren, but we, by 
not repeating theirs, but acknowledging it ours, say unto them: 
‘Ye are our brethren.’ They may say: “Why do ye seek us? 
What would you with us?’ Let us answer: ‘Ye are our breth- 
ren.’ Let them say: ‘Go away from us, we have no concern with 
you!’ We certainly have concern with you. We confess one 
Christ; we must be in one Body, under one Head. ‘Why seekest 
thou me if I am lost?’ one says. A great absurdity! A great 
madness! Why should I seek thee if it were not because thou 
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art lost. ‘If then I am lost,’ says he, ‘how am I thy brother?’ 
It is in order that it may be said to me: ‘This thy brother was 
dead, and is come to life again; he was lost, and is found’ (Luke, 
xv. 32).” 

The holy Doctor then makes a final, impassioned appeal for 
charity to these brethren, though not all the reasons he enumer- 
ates are operative in the case of Anglicans, Episcopalians and 
other Protestant bodies since these have no valid Orders, but 
only the appearance of them. But some of these motives are as 
valid in their regard as they were in regard to those dissidents of 
the fourth century: “I adjure you—for it is true that we show 
towards them great charity, abundant pity in praying to God for 
them—for our brethren celebrating the same Sacraments, though 
not with us [this is not to the point in regard to Protestants]; 
answering the same Amen, though not with us, yet the same; for 
them pour forth unto God the full tenderness of your charity” 
(Enarrat. in Ps. xxxii, Sermo 2). 











Why Not Preaching—Why 
Announcements? 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“‘Last Sunday I heard a sermon, and I agreed with all the priest 
said. He preached on patriotism, the gist being that patriotism 
doesn’t consist in hating the Germans and the Japs but in loving and 
serving our country—and doing both these things in peace no less 
than in war. But whether I agree with what the preacher says or 
not, I always like to hear a sermon. It happened that that sermon 
on patriotism was the only sermon I have heard in our church this 
year. Of course, every Sunday the Epistle and Gospel are read, and 
announcements are made. But by the time these are made and 
are talked up, no time is left for a sermon. Yet, so hungry are 
people for sermons that in this city not a few Catholics listen to 
non-Catholic radio preachers.”’ 


The foregoing information was given quite incidentally by a 
layman in conversation with a priest on a purely secular subject. 
Taken together with what has appeared in some of our Catholic 
clerical periodicals about ‘‘streamlined Masses,” that bit of in- 
formation provokes the query: “Is there a tendency to restrict 
Sunday preaching week after week at best to a few stereotyped 
comments on the Gospel, comments that are repeated in sub- 
stance the next year when the same Gospel comes around? 
And is there a tendency to do away with preaching entirely under 
the stress of raising needed church funds or of shortening the time 
of Mass in order to meet unholy competition from other churches, 
ortoattract numbers?’ By way of parenthetical comment on the 
shortened Mass, let me cite the extreme case where prospective 
patrons were promised that the last Sunday Mass would begin 
at twelve-fifteen and be over at twelve-thirty. 

If there be such a tendency—and evidence multiplies from 
various sources that there is—then faith is going to decline in 
proportion to the extent to which preaching is neglected; for if 
faith comes by hearing, faith also lives and thrives by hearing. 
At first sight, the surprising debAcle of half-Europe being lost to 
the Church in the first half of the sixteenth century ceases to be 
a wonder when we read the Decrees of the Council of Trent en- 
forcing a minimum of preaching in parish churches. For decades, 
even centuries, before the Reformation, owing especially to a 
dearth of preaching faith had ceased to be a personal possession on 
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the part of vast multitudes. It had become for such people only 
a social heritage, so that they were only too willing to change their 
religion when their ruler changed his. But before inquiring into 
the growing disregard of the canons, divine and human, on preach- 
ing the word of God in season and out of season, and before con- 
sidering the flimsy pretexts for its omission, let us take a brief 
glance at preaching conditions in another part of the English- 
speaking world. 


Preaching Complaints in England Different 


While I was preparing this article, the latest number of 7he 
Month came to hand, containing a symposium on preaching in 
which the Bishop of Northampton, the Most Reverend T. Leo 
Parker, Monsignor Ronald Knox, Father Bernard Delaney, O.P., 
and Father Francis J. Devas, S.J., participated. This sym- 
posium does not discuss why sermons are not preached, but 
rather why better sermons, contemporary in matter and manner, 
are not preached. In passing, the participants do deplore cer- 
tain pulpit abuses, such as railing against mixed marriages to the 
offense of non-Catholics present and devoting too much time to 
money appeals; yet, these priests are really concerned with the 
question why sermons are not interesting enough, and why ser- 
mons are disgustingly exhortatory. The Dominican quotes his 
Superior General, Pére Gillet, as saying in a circular letter of 
1932 that throughout the Church the standard of preaching and the 
study of theology and philosophy have declined together. As a 
preparation for my thesis proper, I cannot do better than tran- 
scribe the General’s appraisal of what happens when the standard 
of preaching falls from its high traditional ideals; for I wish later 
to suggest what the state of things is going to be when the abuse 
of not preaching at all at the ordinary Sunday Mass, already 
begun, becomes widespread. The Friar Preacher quotes his 
General to this effect: 


“Through lack of nourishment faith languishes in the soul, per- 
ception of its truth fades. Forms of words, long ago learned by 
heart, may still hang in shreds, as it were, in the memory; but they 
retain neither meaning nor life. Belief has become a habit, the prac- 
tice of religion merely automatic. Many Christians continue to 
attend church though they scarcely know why; indeed, they no 
longer know anything about religion. Even among those who still 
give religion primacy of place in their thoughts, the majority do not 
retain real knowledge of it much longer than those we have just 
spoken of, and for similar reasons. The evil is all the more serious 
because in the church which they continue to attend they scarcely 
ever hear a preacher who speaks of Christian doctrine. Moral ex- 
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hortations they receive, but not instruction. They hear the Com- 
mandments explained and listen to fulminations against the theater, 
the fashions, the cinema; but dogma is no longer expounded to 
them. Much is said to them about Saints, scarcely ever a word about 
God. The reason is that the majority of preachers are themselves 
ignorant of theology, either because they were never taught it, or 
because they did not study it, or simply they have forgotten what 
they knew.” 


Vermeersch on Preaching 


The late Jesuit theologian, Fr. Vermeersch, visualizes in his 
‘Moral Theology” contingencies where a missionary in pagan 
lands making intermittent visits to distant stations and having 
only a limited time to stay ‘‘could and should hear the confessions 
of some of the Christians fully and of the others only in part or 
generally, suppositis supponendis, so that all can be absolved and 
thus go to Communion.”’ This he should do instead of hearing 
all the Christians fully at the expense of not being able to discharge 
more important duties, such as instructing the faithful, examining 
the catechumens, and preaching to the pagans. In justification 
the theologian quotes Instructions of the Holy See reminding 
missionaries that they must be instant in preaching the Gospel 
to pagans, and not leave that prerogative to catechists, being 
solicitous only for those already converted. Here Vermeersch 
aptly cites St. Paul (I Cor., i. 17): ‘Christ sent me, not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the Gospel.” Preaching, then, takes pre- 
cedence to the fullness of confession. This excuse from material 
integrity falls into the same category as danger to the seal, lack of 
choice of confessors, and being in a foreign country without access 
to a confessor knowing one’s language, and wanting to go to the 
Sacraments. Accordingly, it is easily seen how urgent the ordi- 
nary Sunday sermon is. Its habitual omission in a parish church 
is justifiable only by the presence of a truly extraordinary neces- 
sity. 


Does Such a Necessity Exist in American Cities? 


I concede that apparent justifications for the omission of the 
Sunday sermon can be cited; but this only verifies the truth of 
Newman’s remark that man always needs some kind of reason 
for doing what he does, even if the reason is an exceedingly poor 
one. One glib justification will run something like this: ‘‘To 
accommodate our people we need a Mass every hour on Sunday 
from eight o’clock to’eleven o’clock, inclusive. Nor can we keep 
the congregation more than forty-five minutes for each Mass, 
since fifteen minutes are needed to clear the church and fill it again 
in time for the next Mass. So, with twenty-five minutes for the 
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Mass proper (the average time for a celebrant staying within the 
laws of reverence) and ten minutes for reading the Epistle and 
Gospel and announcements, and another ten minutes for dis- 
tributing Communion, there is no time left for a sermon. The 
periodical mission, days of recollection, retreats, novenas, Advent 
and Lenten courses take the place of Sunday sermons.”’ 

Suppose we were to press this argument further, and say that 
in certain parishes the congregation cannot be accommodated 
unless a Mass is said every half-hour, and that this cannot be 
done without either throwing the rubrics to the winds and getting 
through the Mass proper in fifteen minutes (leaving the other 
fifteen minutes for announcements and Communions) or omitting 
everything in the Mass from the Confiteor to the Offertory. The 
very wildness of this counter-proposal is sufficient answer to the 
first argument. Yet, the first part of the Mass, holy and venerable 
as it is, has not the divine connection with the begetting of dis- 
positions for the worthy reception of the Sacraments as has 
preaching. For in the ordinary providence of God faith comes 
by preaching and abides by preaching. So, if we were to admit the 
necessity for 45-minute Sunday Masses, we would still be bound 
to deny that these Masses must therefore be sermonless. True, 
the Epistle and the Gospel should be read; so should a varying 
number of announcements be brought to the attention of the 
congregation. But nothing compels the celebrant himself to 
read the passages of Holy Scripture to the people in the vernacu- 
lar. For every crowded Mass on Sunday should suppose the 
presence of at least two priests. And what prevents the preacher, 
distinct from the celebrant, going to the pulpit in time to begin 
reading the Epistle in English when the celebrant at the altar begins 
it in Latin, and likewise reading the Gospel simultaneously. 
Thus, many minutes are already saved, and at least a full ten 
minutes are provided for the sermon. And a well-prepared 
sermon (within the trained ability of any priest who was fit for the 
laying on of hands) preached at every Sunday Mass year after 
year (Masses begun as late as twelve might well have a twenty- 
minute minimum for the sermon) would work a transformation 
in any parish. 


But What of the Announcements? 


No; I have not forgotten the announcements. But I suppose 
that they shall be made, not by the spoken word from the pulpit, 
but by the written word. Spoken announcements, except brief 
ones on extraordinary occasions, are a remnant of days when the 
Mass could last, if desired, a good part of the morning; and the 
people didn’t mind if it did. Now with limited time available it is 
a case of non-essentials giving way to essentials; and announce- 
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ments can be printed or mimeographed and passed out, whereas 
in any real and vital sense sermons can’t be communicated other- 
wise than by the living voice. All things being equal, more 
people will read announcements than will hear them. But even 
supposing the written announcements are only a poor substitute 
for the spoken ones, they must still give way when they encroach 
upon the sermon; since nothing may supplant this faith-giving 
and faith-sustaining instrument. Nothing prevents the individ- 
ual pastor from making his announcements from the pulpit, if 
he does not infringe upon the natural law. But this he does if he 
dares to abbreviate the time demanded for the reverential saying 
of Mass or the time required for a present-day adequate sermon; 
and surely this latter requires ten minutes at least. We know 
that late-eighteenth-century Father Dominic, of fiction fame, did 
make announcements from the pulpit; but he had no other way to 
make them, nor was there any forty-five minute dead-line for 
his Mass. He could have taken half of the morning, and the 
congregation would have liked him all the more for it. Where a 
pastor’s tastes run in the line of spoken announcements, that 
pastor, unless he is in a parish with leisurely spaced Masses, finds 
himself in the position of not being able to indulge his preferences. 

We must bear in mind that as far back as twenty years ago 
some resourceful pastors already discovered the need of written 
announcements. Ever since, they have been running their 
Masses an hour apart, and have managed to have sermons of 
ten to twelve minutes at each Mass without perverting the 
Liturgy by beginning to distribute Communion at the Offertory 
or at the Consecration. Church support has not been wanting 
in the years between; nor have the Mass intentions fallen off 
because from eighteen to twenty-four are not read out every 
Sunday from the pulpit. In fact, the written announcements 
have in addition brought about a distinct and highly useful 
pastoral project. 


The Parish Paper 


Father Dominic, with his humanized announcements from the 
altar, was a sacred anticipation of the secular Sunday paper of our 
day. He mildly entertained before going into the seriousness of 
the Gospel message and its implications for his peasant congre- 
gation. And some of those alert pastors who pioneered in the 
printing of their announcements have in truth developed a parish 
paper. It may consist of only one sheet, but it is an interesting 
and even a delightful expression of parish life. In some parishes, 
indeed, I have heard the complaint that no one reads the printed 
announcements. Neither would anyone pay attention to sermons 
that lacked preparation and therefore interest. 
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Pastors who get up their announcements for printing or mimeo- 
graphing, or assistants who are deputed to discharge this im- 
portant pastoral function weekly, must spend about as much 
time in the composition of the weekly announcements as they do 
in preparing a salutary sermon. They may scold by indirection 
in a line or two and accomplish their purpose; whereas the pulpit 
scold accomplishes nothing, but spoils in advance the effective- 
ness of his sermon. The parish editors may be merry too when 
metriness is timely; they can congratulate or condole as the occa- 
sion bids. I recall one of these pioneer parish journalists saying 
something like this after a big snow storm: “We had a big 
snow Sunday last and many stayed away from Mass. People are 
in habit of taking a taxi to the theatre when it storms; why not 
to Mass also?”” Another pastor might have used up his sermon 
time on the next Sunday scolding the snow-bound ones, and would 
have confirmed them in their determination to stay at home, 
whenever absence seemed justified. Thus, announcements left 
the pulpit to found the parish paper. 


The Preaching Priest Gains the ‘‘ Adjicienda’’ 


When we shall begin to witness on a large scale the accomplish- 
ment of what the Church takes for granted at the time every 
young priest is ordained (that with proper pastoral direction he 
can develop into a good preacher), at that moment we are going 
to see a vast multiplication of sacerdotal zeal and learning—the 
latter a blend of ecclesiastical and secular knowledge. The good 
preacher (not the great orator except where eloquence is the 
splendor of apostleship) is another Christ in utter self-surrender 
to the interests of the Master; he is another doctor of the Gentiles, 
familiar according to his ability with the Scriptures and Sacred 
Theology and not disdaining the wisdom of his own age. That 
weekly sermon which he must prepare will be the same kind of 
incentive to constant growth as is the daily or the weekly dead-line 
for the journalist. The living messages which the priest tries to 
address to the sinner will be the occasion of keeping himself out of 
lesser malicious betrayals of the Master. The indirect appeals he 
makes to the good to become better will quicken his own pace 
in the way of spiritual perfection. And the rare incursions he 
makes into recent or past sainthood will be a reminder to himself 
that every Christian, to say nothing of every priest, is by his very 
calling an incipient saint. 

Is it rash to hazard the proposition that pulpit laziness is the 
mother sloth of priests? Is it too much to aver that pastors have 
more to do with the making or the marring of preachers than 
all other agencies put together? 








St. Zita’s Guild 


By Leo C. BYRNE 


When a fellow-priest casually mentioned St. Zita’s Guild to 
me, he sent me, without his knowing it, scurrying to the hagiog- 
raphers. To my delight, I learned of St. Zita: a lovely maid 
whose worldly station bore no greater title than that of domestic 
servant, and whose fame was confined to the household of the 
noble family by whom she wasemployed. Her grotto was nothing 
more elaborate than a well-furnished kitchen. Yet, so extraor- 
dinarily well did she perform the ordinary occupations about 
the home—cooking and cleaning, making and mending, playing 
and praying—that virtues hidden deeply in her soul manifested 
her undoubted sanctity. The hagiographers helped me enor- 
mously in my further understanding of the Guild of St. Zita. 

As more exact information came to me, I found St. Zita’s 
Guild to be an organization that came into being with only one 
purpose in mind, namely, to serve the cause of the Catholic 
domestic. That does not mean merely girls working in Catholic 
homes, but Catholic girls employed in any home in the capacity 
of a domestic servant. Naturally, such an organization is a 
very specialized one, and would find no place in the majority of 
the parishes of the nation. In a very appreciable number, how- 
ever, its place would be very definite, indeed. 

To anyone familiar with the problem the need of some solution 
is immediately recognized. Most of the girls employed in the 
homes of the wealthy are from rural areas. As a rule, they are 
young and inexperienced. The strange and completely different 
life in which they find themselves calls for adjustment. They 
need counsel and guidance, since they are no longer under the 
care of their parents. They need contact with others of like 
interests. They need recreational planning that will fit into 
their free time. And more than anything else, they need the 
fullness of participation in the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
agency of a Catholic organization should be at their disposal, 
if at all possible. Others are beckoning to them—friendship 
circles of Protestant churches, the Y. W. C. A., and non-sectarian 
organizations, all of which are, at best, chilling to the Faith. 

For a parish serving at least a number of wealthy and upper 
middle class families, the problem of taking care of the maids 
and servants in any kind of parish organization is certainly a 
difficult one. They cannot easily join the sodalities and societies 
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with the sons and daughters of their employers, if these are 
Catholics. Social barriers would make it awkward, if not 
impossible. The time element is important, too. Usually only 
on Thursday has a maid the whole afternoon and evening off. 
Many a zealous priest, not wishing any of his flock to be parochi- 
ally underprivileged, has wondered and prayed over the problem. 
But like Mark Twain’s remark about men and the weather: 
too many have talked a lot about it, but next to nothing was 
ever done about it. However, at least one young priest has 
gone a long way towards the solution of the problem. Assigned 
as an assistant pastor in a locality peopled mostly with the 
affluent, he immediately saw the possibilities of this special 
apostolate. Perhaps, he had heard from his elders of the grand 
work for Christ and His Church which the Irish maid-servant 
had accomplished at the turn of the century. Possibly, he had 
read articles of this as he paged through some old volumes of 
Clergy Reviews. But, still more likely, he was urged on by the 
remark of the Master: ‘““The poor you will always have with you.” 
Realizing that this remark had a broad application, he recognized 
that the servant girls, not through any conscious discrimination 
but simply by force of circumstances, were often unable to share 
fully in parish life. 

The opportunity he was long awaiting came in October, 1939. 
At that time the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
parish was making an especial effort to establish a large number 
of discussion clubs. With some anxiety and trepidation the 
afore-mentioned assistant sounded out his pastor about the 
possibility of a special discussion club for the maids and servant 
girls of the parish. The needed encouragement and permission 
were granted, but the discussion club lasted only two meetings. 
Paradoxically, it died because of too much life. The Confrater- 
nity suggests twelve as the maximum number for a discussion 
club. To the first meeting of this group eleven came, but when 
they met for a second day their number had trebled. It was im- 
mediately evident that something with a larger scope than a dis- 
cussion club was necessary, and soon St. Zita’s Guild began to 
live. All the elements of a successful story are packed into 
the early history of this new kind of association under Catholic 
auspices. Within a year, its membership had jumped to near 
the century mark, with every member a Catholic girl working 
in some home as a domestic servant. 

There are two pictures that come especially to my mind. 
One is the crowded dining room of one of Wichita’s finest hotels 
at the closing banquet of a recent regional convention of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Seated at the speaker’s 
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table and flanked by the Metropolitan of the Province and the 
Ordinary of the Diocese and preceded on the program by a 
National Executive of the Confraternity was my friend, Reverend 
James Bresnahan, the assistant pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Parish in suburban St. Louis. At the appointed time he arose, 
and in simple and direct language told the large assembly of 
clergymen about his discussion club for domestics that grew 
to be St. Zita’s Guild. Some of the facts and figures that he 
marshalled were the source of much amazement to his listeners. 
The Archbishop of St. Louis and the Bishop of Wichita were 
unstinted in their praise, and commented at unexpected length 
on the work he was doing. 

The other picture that comes to mind is of a different char- 
acter. Some 80 or 90 girls of the Guild are wending their way 
in solemn procession across the well-groomed terrain of the 
spacious and beautiful grounds of the Lamy estate in St. Louis 
County. They are dressed with surprising elegance, for, as 
you might have guessed it, St. Zita’s was having its May 
Day. On that day there echoed through the exclusive residential 
community, known as Forest Ridge, hymns to Our Lady, the 
Rosary for Peace, and the Solemn Act of Consecration. There 
were only two priests present, the Director of the Guild and the 
preacher for the occasion, who happened to be the present 
writer. The lady of the house had graciously absented herself 
for the afternoon, so that the members of the Guild might have 
the whole estate for themselves. I was ushered in through the 
kitchen to the room assigned for changing from street clothes 
to cassock and surplice. It flashed through my mind how 
fitting for a servant girl celebration was my kitchen entry. 
I went away that afternoon deeply impressed, not only by the 
external beauty of it all and by the solid piety which was its 
foundation, but more than anything else by this thought: how 
immensely these girls were benefiting from their membership 
in St. Zita’s Guild. 

Throughout the entire year a very full program is provided for 
all the members of the Guild, including religious, social, and 
educational activities. There are two meetings a month, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays. One is a business and educational 
meeting followed by a “‘social.’’ The second is, as a rule, entirely 
social. Like a beautiful thread Catholicism is woven throughout 
the whole and gives form and fashion to St. Zita’s Guild. 

In the field of Catholic Action, St. Zita’s Guild is just begin- 
ning to incorporate the cell idea intoits program. Already there 
is a splendid accomplishment of Catholic activity. To begin 
with, all the members seem fired with enthusiasm for bringing 
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other Catholic domestics into the Guild. They are interested in 
spreading Catholic literature, and, as a sample of their concern, 
the Guild mails forty copies of the Sunday Visitor weekly to 
non-Catholics or fallen-away Catholics. A penny box (only 
pennies accepted) is passed at the meetings to give a sacrificial 
character to the work. Their interest in the Missions is mani- 
fested, not only by generous contributions, but also by making 
linens for the altars of mission churches. The poor, too, have 
for them a special interest. The members have secured clothing 
for them at various times and have provided layettes for the 
babies of mothers too poor to secure their own. And at least 
on two occasions they have prepared and served meals at the 
Catholic Worker House of Hospitality in St. Louis. These 
activities are just a cue to the increase in the personal devotional 
life of every member. Besides common prayer and the re- 
ception of Holy Communion in a body at stated intervals, the 
members of the Guild participate in the Living Rosary and 
Perpetual Communion. Their faith is made more intelligent 
by systematic religious instructions at every meeting by the 
Spiritual Director, and the opportunity to make use of a question 
box. The door to such an abundant Catholic life would have 
been closed to most of these Catholic domestics if there were 
no such organization streamlined to meet their needs. 

Early in the history of the Guild a place was made for edu- 
cational effort. Two school teachers kindly offered their serv- 
ices. Classes attended by almost the entire membership 
were conducted in English and Speech, Etiquette, and Physical 
Education. Later courses in Home Economics and Consumer 
Problems were added. The impetus of Civilian Defense oc- 
casioned the addition of First Aid to the curriculum. At 
intervals, the group visited industrial plants and civic institutes 
and places of historical importance in the vicinity, thereby 
widening their interests and greatly increasing their store of 
knowledge. 

The organization has financed itself by its small monthly 
dues and an annual card party. The money accruing therefrom 
has supplied amply for all their needs. In the social field, 
funds were needed for Wiener roasts, hay rides, and various 
other outings. 

Not much research is needed to notice the many good effects 
of St. Zita’s Guild. The members have a deeper grounding 
in their Faith, and consequently a far better appreciation of it. 
Their mutual association for good provides a splendid moti- 
vation and inspiration for the members to go on to a more per- 
fect way of life. Naturally, there has been much self-improve- 
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ment, which has produced poise and self-confidence. This is 
something new for many of the girls, and it offsets any feeling 
of inferiority that might arise because of the type of employment 
in which they find themselves. Incidently, the special prayers, 
arranged for the group, are designed to point out the dignity 
of their labor and its place in the scheme of their salvation. 

Since its beginning, scarcely three years ago, twelve of the 
girls have entered marriage, and in every instance it has been 
a Catholic marriage. No less than six have entered the Religious 
life. The impact of the war has made itself felt upon the Guild, 
and a goodly number of the members have entered defense 
plants. The rule is that, if any of the members leave the field 
of domestic work, they retain only honorary membership in the 
organization. Despite the consequent losses, the meetings 
maintain an average of 75 in attendance. 

The idea of St. Zita’s Guild is not offered as a cure-all of the 
Church’s problems, but it is suggested that, if such an organiza- 
tion were to find a place in all the dioceses of the land, much good 
would be forthcoming. It is based on the principle that, while 
Mary admittedly had chosen the better part, Martha also found 
a place close to Christ. St. Zita’s Guild exists on the assumption 
that it makes it easier for other Marthas to arrive at that same 
place. 








Om meme OD hu 











The First Bishop of Pittsburgh 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The year 1943 marks the centenary of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. It was on August 15, 1843, that the Very Reverend 
Michael O’Connor, distinguished Roman doctor, seminary rector 
and professor, able pastor of St. Paul’s, Pittsburgh, and vicar 
general of the Bishop of Philadelphia, was consecrated first 
bishop of the newly erected Diocese of Pittsburgh. With vision, 
zeal, and vigor he administered the infant diocese for seventeen 
years (from August, 1843, until his resignation in May, 1860), 
and saw it develop into lusty manhood. 

The period of his episcopate was not a long one, but it was a 
period of great formative activity. The United States was emerg- 
ing definitely from the colonial, pioneering status into a pre- 
dominantly industrial nation. There was ferment and change in 
Europe and on this side of the ocean. In 1843 Daniel O’Connell 
was holding his immense ‘‘Liberation’’ meetings in Ireland; Kos- 
suth was leading the fight for Hungarian independence; during 
this period Mazzini and Garibaldi were promoting revolution in 
Italy; Prussia was emerging as the strong State which was later 
to form the nucleus of the German Empire; Francis Joseph 
mounted the throne of Austria, to hold sway for 70 years down 
into the first World War. It was the period of the first railroads, 
the first telegraph lines, the first Atlantic cable—developments 
that revolutionized men’s thinking by bringing them closer to- 
gether than ever before in history. Those commonplaces of to- 
day, the postage stamp and the daily paper, came into general 
use at this time. 

American history of those seventeen years, during which Tyler, 
Polk, Zachary Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce and Buchanan were Presi- 
dents, saw the slavery agitation building up to its subsequent 
climax, the Civil War; saw the Indian wars and the war with 
Mexico, part of the great territorial expansion in the south- 
west; saw the flood of immigration bring over four million new 
citizens from Europe; saw the gold rush to California. It saw 
our industrial development taking shape, the emergence of labor 
unions, and our first money panic. 

It was in this setting and against this background that Bishop 
O’Connor undertook the foundation of a unit of the Catholic 
Church in Western Pennsylvania. There were Catholics here 
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long before that, with their priests and churches, and with an in- 
spiring record of sacrifice and devotion; but with him came the 
complete organization of the Church, with the institutions through 
which she gives her children the full benefit of her centuries-old 
experience, guards them from error and from the dissipation of 
their energies, and keeps before them the true purpose of their 
earthly existence. 

The beginnings of the history of Catholicism in Western Penn- 
sylvania are not without interest. It is likely that the intrepid 
LaSalle, carrying with him a Jesuit chaplain, journeyed down the 
Allegheny and Ohio Rivers in 1670. Seemingly he ignored the im- 
portance of the Forks, the source of the Ohio River. The French 
of Canada gradually centered their attention on the more im- 
portant Louisiana Colony. They were led to this by the pro- 
nouncement of Voltaire and others at home who realized the more 
abundant resources of this southern latitude in a moist climate. 
The English, in their coastal settlements, failed to perceive the 
importance of the source of the Ohio until in 1753 George Wash- 
ington made a recommendation to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia that a fort be erected at this strategic point. The French 
anticipated the move, and mapped out a plan to establish a line of 
forts down the Allegheny River to its junction with the Monon- 
gahela River. The English acted more promptly, and began the 
building of a fort at the point of the rivers in 1753. On April 16, 
1754, a superior French force appeared, and Captain William 
Trent, a native Pennsylvanian for whom the city of Trenton is 
named, surrendered the yet unfinished fortification. The French 
named the spot Fort Duquesne. On the morning following, April 
17, 1754, Mass was celebrated for the first time on the site of the 
present city of Pittsburgh. 

Mass was celebrated and the Sacraments administered here for 
a period of four years, but in 1758 the British army under General 
Forbes forced the French to evacuate. For the next 30 or 40 
years the Catholic religion was almost, if not entirely, without 
adherents in Western Pennsylvania. About 1784 the 75 or 80 
Catholic families then resident in or around Pittsburgh sent an 
appeal to the Very Reverend John Carroll, at Baltimore, superior 
of the clergy in America, asking that a priest be sent to minister 
to them at least once or twice a year. 

Although the future first Bishop of Baltimore found it im- 
possible to comply with the request, various itinerant priests 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the people of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the next several years. The Carmelite Father Paul was per- 
haps the first of these, in 1785. In the next year came the Rever- 
end Peter de la Vilmiere, who walked from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
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burgh, and in 1787 Father Charles Whalen, a Capuchin, was 
present in the city for a short time. In 1792 the future first 
Bishop of Louisville, Father Benedict Flaget, spent six months 
in the city. 

The first resident pastor of Pittsburgh, the Reverend William 
F. X. O’Brien, came from Baltimore in 1808, the same year in 
which the Diocese of Philadelphia was established. The Right 
Reverend Michael Egan, Bishop of Philadelphia, dedicated Father 
O’Brien’s church, Old St. Patrick’s, in 1811. This was the first 
visit of a bishop to the city of Pittsburgh. On the resignation 
of Father O’Brien in 1820, the Reverend Charles Bonaventure 
Maguire succeeded to the pastorate of St. Patrick’s. A man of 
great ability and extensive learning, he gave to the parish of St. 
Patrick and to the Church in Western Pennsylvania something 
of his own strong personality and splendid qualities of order, 
progress, industry, love, and fidelity to Jesus Christ. In 1827 he 
began the erection of St. Paul’s Church, which was completed by 
his successor, the Reverend John O’Reilly, in 1834. This future 
cathedral, when finished and dedicated on May 4, 1834, was the 
largest and most imposing church edifice in the United 
States. 

The city of Pittsburgh was not the sole center of Catholic life 
and activity in Western Pennsylvania. There were many other 
points in this undeveloped section where the needs of religion in 
that day were as great and the efforts of the missionaries as zealous 
as in Pittsburgh. The site on which St. Vincent Archabbey, 
College, and Seminary now stands, in Westmoreland County, 
was the first place where a permanent Catholic settlement was 
made in Western Pennsylvania. This was about 1787. Michael 
Maguire of Maryland, with a colony of Catholics, came across the 
Allegheny Mountains in 1788 and established Maguire’s Settle- 
ment, now Loretto in Cambria County, in the present Diocese of 
Altoona. To this point, in the summer of 1799, came the famous 
prince-priest, the Reverend Demetrius A. Gallitzin. ‘“‘During his 
pastorate of 40 years,’’ writes the Right Reverend A. A. Lambing, 
“the succeeded in planting one of the most thoroughly Catholic 
colonies in the State of Pennsylvania; and it was all his work; 
for he laid the foundation of each of the early congregations in 
the sweat of his own brow. His memory is justly held in bene- 
diction.”” The history of many other Catholic centers in Western 
Pennsylvania is chiefly of local interest. At the time of the erec- 
tion of the new Diocese of Pittsburgh there were in its territory, 
the western half of Pennsylvania, 33 churches, 16 priests, and a 
Catholic population of about 45,000. 

Michael O’Connor was born in Cork, Ireland, on September 27, 
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1810. He received his elementary education in his homeland, and 
at the age of fourteen was sent by his bishop to Paris and then to 
Rome to pursue his studies for the priesthood. He completed his 
course at the Propaganda, and passed brilliantly his examination 
for the degree of Doctor of Divinity. By dispensation he was 
ordained to the priesthood on June 1, 1833, and received his 
doctorate on March 31, 1834. Cardinal Wiseman, then rector of 
the English College, praised the brilliant student in high terms. 
Pope Gregory XVI made use of his accomplishments in the field of 
languages so frequently that he came to be known as ‘‘the Pope’s 
linguist.’’ Doctor O’Connor received appointment as vice-rector 
of the Irish College and as professor of Sacred Scripture in the 
Propaganda. After a short term in these offices, he was recalled 
to his native land, and his bishop appointed him curate of Fermoy 
and later chaplain of the Convent of the Presentation in Doner- 
aile. 

But the young priest desired above all else to teach in the fields 
in which he had distinguished himself. Bishop Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia had invited him, while still in Rome, to come to Phila- 
delphia and take charge of the diocesan seminary. Later, in 1839, 
when Doctor O’Connor was preparing to stand examination for 
the chair of dogmatic theology at Maynooth, Bishop Kenrick’s 
brother, the Reverend Peter Richard Kenrick, afterwards Bishop 
of St. Louis, renewed the invitation. The young doctor saw an 
opportunity in his preferred field of teaching; he accepted, came 
to America, and was at once appointed to a professorship in St. 
Charles Borromeo Seminary, Philadelphia, afterwards becoming 
its president. He kept in touch with pastoral work by attending 
the mission at Norristown and through building the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier at Fairmount. 

Just at this time it was becoming increasingly evident that the 
State of Pennsylvania must be divided into two dioceses. Bishop 
Flaget had spoken in favor of this division as early as 1825. 
Prince Gallitzin desired to have his favored Loretto an episcopal 
see, and at one time there was much to be said in favor of such a 
move. In January, 1836, the official documents erecting the See 
of Pittsburgh, transferring Doctor Kenrick to it, and appointing 
Father John Hughes, afterwards Archbishop of New York, co- 
adjutor and administrator of Philadelphia, were actually pre- 
pared at Rome. At the instance of Bishop England of Charleston, 
the plan was cancelled. The Third Provincial Council of Balti- 
more in 1837 again considered the division, but took no action. 
The primitive facilities for travel and communication made the 
administration of the vast field a superhuman task. Bishop 
Kenrick decided to send Father O’Connor to Pittsburgh as pastor 
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of its principal church, St. Paul’s, and vicar general with ad- 
ministrative control over the western part of the State. 

We can well conjecture that Father O’Connor left his work in 
the seminary with keen regret, but Providence guided Bishop 
Kenrick in his selection of a vicar general. The new pastor of St. 
Paul’s arrived in Pittsburgh on June 17, 1841, and records the fact 
in his notebook thus: ‘‘June 17, 1841, arrived at Pittsburgh on 
this day (Thursday); lodging at Mrs. Timmons, at $4.00 per 
week.”” One month after his arrival, Father O’Connor under- 
took the erection of a parochial school, organized a literary society 
for the young men of the city, and opened a reading room. He 
thus gave early proof of his love for education, an outstanding 
characteristic of his work as a priest and as a bishop. The Cath- 
olic Institute, a literary society organized on January 6, 1843, 
fostered the ‘‘literary improvement of its members,”’ and strove 
to give them ‘‘a more thorough acquaintance with history and 
Scripture connected more especially with the development of 
Catholic principles.’’ It was the profound conviction of Father 
O’Connor that education and culture are essential factors in the 
orderly Catholic life. 

In 1842 Father O’Connor received Bishop Kenrick on his 
episcopal visitation of the western part of Pennsylvania. It had 
now become imperative that a separate diocese be established 
with Pittsburgh as its see. Father O’Connor did not desire to be- 
come a bishop. He now determined to present to the Holy Father 
his plan to become a Jesuit. The Fifth Provincial Council of 
Baltimore forestalled him. The Fathers of the Council decided on 
the erection of the new see and recommended Doctor O’Connor as 
the new bishop. When Doctor O’Connor knelt before the Holy 
Father to ask his permission to become a Jesuit, he was startled 
to hear his friend, Pope Gregory XVI, say: ‘You shall be a 
bishop first, and a Jesuit afterwards.”’ 

In humble obedience Father O’Connor accepted the burden of 
the bishopric. He was consecrated Bishop of Pittsburgh on 
August 15, 1843. He knew at first hand the problems and needs 
of the diocese committed to his care. Before leaving Europe he 
determined to seek Catholic support for the outpost of the Faith 
which he would be struggling to maintain and foster. He made 
his appeal in Germany for the Germans in his diocese, in Ireland 
for the Irish in his diocese, and we finally behold the strange 
spectacle of an Irish-born bishop appealing to a German mission 
society in England for aid to his American diocese. From Catholic 
France also he sought donations of vestments and funds. In 
Ireland he presented a special appeal. Silver and gold the Irish 
had none, but they gave of their sons and daughters. Eight 
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seminarians of Maynooth and seven Sisters of Mercy volunteered. 
With this group he set sail and arrived in Pittsburgh on December 
3, 1843. 


Only a young vigorous man could have grappled with the 
physical task facing the new bishop—the spiritual administration 
of a flock of 45,000 scattered over an area of 21,000 square miles, 
with only sixteen priests to help in the work. He was ready to 
spend himself that the Cross might rise over Pennsylvania’s hills 
and fields as a beacon of truth and justice in a society that from 
its very beginning was tormented by worldly pressure, and he 
burned himself out in seventeen years of toil and devotion to the 
work of his Master. 


Bishop O’Connor encouraged his scattered flock to build more 
churches as centers of Catholic life. The Maynooth seminarians 
were ordained in turn as soon as they had completed their studies. 
The Sisters of Mercy took charge of schools and eventually of the 
Orphan Asylum, thus far conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
They opened an institution of higher education for young ladies, 
and within a few years, in 1847, founded Mercy Hospital, an in- 
stitution that has served the city and community since that day. 
Early in 1844 the bishop opened St. Michael’s Seminary to pre- 
pare candidates for the priesthood. Within six months after 
taking charge he held a synod, appointed a full complement of 
diocesan officials, and drew up diocesan statutes. He opened the 
first parochial school building at St. Paul’s on April 14, 1844, and 
within eight years he was able to write to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania that 2000 children of Pittsburgh and vicinity were at- 
tending schools of their own choice in vindication of a principle 
and as a protest against a system of common schools that ignored 
religion. 

Solicitous for the spiritual welfare of the colored Catholics of the 
city, he opened a chapel for them in the first year of his episcopate, 
but the misrepresentations of the Church’s enemies alienated the 
colored population and the chapel was closed. With the co- 
operation of his priests he formed a number of total abstinence 
societies, and he graciously received the famous Father Mathew 
when he visited Pittsburgh on his ‘‘temperance tour’’ of the United 
States in 1851. Asan example to his flock, the bishop himself took 
the pledge before the zealous Capuchin reformer. The bishop 
made himself first editor of The Pittsburgh Catholic, a diocesan 
weekly newspaper that has been regularly issued every week from 
1844 down to the present time. He was deeply conscious of the 
value of a Catholic paper in his far-flung diocese; he looked upon 
it as an organ of Catholic expression and as a moral force in the 
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community. The Catholic ably defended the flock against the 
Know-Nothing anti-Catholic outburst of the 50’s. 

Bishop O’Connor never ceased his efforts to bring laborers 
into his vineyard. The Presentation Brothers came in 1845 to 
take charge of St. Paul’s Boys School, but their career in the 
diocese was short. In 1846 Bishop O’Connor received a Religious 
Order that has done yeoman service in the diocese since that time 
—the Cassinese Benedictines under Dom Boniface Wimmer. In 
1847 a community of the members of the Third Order of St. 
Francis came from Ireland and settled at Loretto. St. Francis 
College is their momument. In the next year the Sisters of Notre 
Dame opened a convent and school at St. Philomena’s, Pitts- 
burgh, on the invitation of the Redemptorist Fathers who had 
established themselves there in 1839. In 1852 Bishop O’Connor 
made a trip to Europe for the express purpose of securing a group 
of Passionist Fathers for service in his diocese. On his return he 
conducted the first three to Pittsburgh, and gave them a piece of 
property for their original foundation in America. 

The growth of the diocese made it advisable to divide it, and in 
1853 the thirteen northern counties became the Diocese of Erie. 
Bishop O’Connor chose the new and poorer diocese as his portion, 
but he served only four months as Bishop of Erie. At the urgent 
petition of his clergy and people, the Holy See restored him to 
Pittsburgh, and the Reverend Joshua M. Young, Bishop-elect of 
Pittsburgh, became the Bishop of Erie. 

Pressure of work undermined the health of Bishop O’Connor, 
and he yearned to carry out his original design of becoming a 
Jesuit. Before resigning his bishopric, he had the joy of complet- 
ing in 1855 a new cathedral to take the place of the one destroyed 
by fire in 1851. He had journeyed to Rome to be present at the 
declaration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. 
In 1857 he made an extended tour of Europe and the Holy Land 
in the hope of regaining his health. On his return he sought to 
have a coadjutor appointed, and the office was offered to two men, 
the Reverend John B. Byrne of Washington, D. C., and the Very 
Reverend Edward Purcell, brother of the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati. Both declined the honor. Under medical advice, Bishop 
O’Connor made a tour of the West Indies and Mexico in the winter 
of 1857-1858. Since, in his own words, it had pleased Divine 
Providence to afflict him with a malady which unfitted him for his 
work in the diocese, he finally carried out his purpose of resigning 
in May, 1860, and entered the Society of Jesus. 

Thus came to an end his seventeen years of service as Bishop of 
Pittsburgh. His career of twelve years as a Jesuit does not come 
strictly within our province. We note here only that he made his 
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novitiate in Germany and then returned to this country, first to 
Boston College, then to Loyola College, Baltimore, where he 
labored with characteristic energy and zeal as a professor, also 
preaching and lecturing throughout the United States and 
Canada. He died on October 18, 1872, and was buried in Wood- 
stock, Maryland. 

Bishop Michael O’Connor, first Bishop of Pittsburgh, was one of 
the most brilliant lights that has ever shed its lustre on the 
Church in the United States. During seventeen years the 
Catholics of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, writes Archbishop Cane- 
vin, ‘“‘had enjoyed the advantages of an episcopal administration, 
all things considered, the most brilliant and the most successful in 
the history of the American Church.” 

















Answers to Questions 


War Time and Standard Time 


Question: Augustine, a priest, says Midnight Mass, and is then able 
to take his breakfast before one o’clock. On Christmas morning he 
says two Christmas Masses, as on any day of obligation. He reasons 
that the Eucharistic fast need not begin until one o’clock War Time. 
What is to be thought of this namesake of Hippo’s bishop? 

SCRUPULOSUS. 


Answer: To begin with, is Augustine right in his time calcula- 
tion? If he is any distance east of his zone meridian, he may not 
eat up to one o'clock. But even if he is on the meridian or west 
of the meridian, he erred and erred badly; because the three 
Christmas Masses are a unit, and he must say all three fasting, 
as far as the law goes. We have a parallel in the Instructions 
sent out by the Holy See for anticipating the Midnight Mass or 
the three Christmas Masses. The faithful and priest are to be 
fasting a given number of hours before the Mass. The faithful 
may go to Communion at the anticipated Midnight Mass (cele- 
brated perhaps at three or four o’clock on Christmas Eve), but 
the faithful may not go to Communion again on Christmas Day 
itself, although the anticipated Midnight Mass serves to discharge 
their obligation for the feast. True, the priest is permitted to 
say two Masses the »ext day, provided that he has been fasting 
from midnight; but remember that he had to fast the day before 
for four hours before beginning the anticipated Midnight Mass. 
And all this is only by way of Indult. Again, the Midnight 
Mass and the other two Christmas Masses would seem to be 
public Masses; consequently, he must use the ‘‘usual time,” and 
the “‘usual time’’ is War Time. I fear that Augustine is in danger 
of laxity, rather than scrupulosity. 


Standard Time and Sentimentality 


Question: May I reopen the time question? At the seminary where 
I teach, several of the professors can’t see why Standard Time may not 
be allowed as well as War Time, as it was followed during Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. I see that one of our theological reviews is of the same 
mind, not to mention a few of our Catholic weeklies and monthlies. 
ANTECESSOR CANONICUS. 


Answer: Our questioner studied Canon Law in a later genera- 
tion than the present writer. In my time we beginners were told 
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that one holder of an opinion with a reason is worth a hundred 
holders of an opinion without a reason, with only feeling or pre- 
sentiment back of such reasonless opinion. Ina former issue, I 
have already explained that the Code in the light of an authentic 
decision lays down /egality as a condition of using ‘‘zone time.” 
Consequently, the whole point of the question depends on this 
query: “Is Standard Time still legal?” This is equivalent to 
asking whether a law remains still in force after that law has been 
amended, and the amendment gone into effect. Standard Time, 
as we used to know it, was amended and changed into what is now 
known as War Time. In other words, Standard Time has become 
what Daylight Saving Time used to be. The Federal Statute 
legalizing Standard Time has been amended to create War Time. 

I also said previously that what was Standard Time might re- 
main here or there by local enactment. In that event, by force of 
legal enactment we would have in some places “usual time’’ 
corresponding to the former Standard Time. 

The confusion arises from mistaking Daylight Saving Time for 
War Time. The former was ‘usual time’’ in this or that place; 
and there remained the Standard Time which then occupied in 
Federal Law the place that War Time now does. Hence, there 
was a zone time to fall back on that was legal. This is not so now, 
except where the former Standard Time is made by State or 
Municipal Law the “usual time.” 

But what about Standard Time in Georgia? The situation 
there only confirms the truth of the principle I am contending for. 
Local authority can make “usual time’’ faster or slower than 
Federal zone time. That is what the autonomous (not the sover- 
eign) State of Georgia has done. By State Statute Georgia has 
made the former Standard Time its ‘usual time.’’ Thus, 
Georgia has the reverse of what the Daylight Saving Time regions 
had; local time is one hour slower than Federal zone time, where- 
as it used to be one hour faster. Consequently, the Catholics in 
Georgia can use their “usual time,” as the other regions used to 
use Federal zone time. In the celebration of public Masses, in 
court sessions (church courts), the taking of religious vows, etc., 
they may follow their ‘‘usual time,’’ which happens to be more con- 
venient than was the hour earlier of Daylight Saving Time in the 
regions which used to have the latter. Georgia is thus somewhat 
unique. For the rest of us, however, the jus constituendum can- 
not replace the jus constitutum. 


Temporary Vows of a Religious Changing Institutes 


Question: Under Canon 632, must a Religious man or woman who 
transfers from one institute to another, assuming that the person is in 
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temporary vows, spend a full three years after the new novitiate in the 
same kind of vows before final vows in the new institute can be taken 
validly? CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: The law does not provide explicitly for three years of 
temporary vows after the novitiate in the new institute. Nor 
does it forbid that this be done, if that many years have been 
made in temporary vows by the expiration of the second novitiate. 
Hence, the new institute would seem free either to waive or to 
exact a second three years. 

The law does suppose that during the novitiate and at its close 
the person is under temporary vows. And it explicitly provides 
that, if final vows have been already taken, at the end of the new 
novitiate new final vows may be pronounced immediately or a 
further test may be made, not to exceed one year. The per- 
petual vows taken in the former institute remain in force during 
the novitiate in the new institute, and then are cancelled by the 
new perpetual vows. Accordingly, there seems no obstacle to 
counting the temporary vows taken in the other institute at their 
full value; otherwise, the person with perpetual vows would have 
to repeat in the new institute after the novitiate his or her tem- 
porary vows for the space of three years—something that the 
law says is not to be done (Canon 634). 


Is There a New Form for the Papal Blessing? 


Question: I have heard that the papal benediction is to be given in a 
more solemn way now than formerly by priests possessing the necessary 
faculty. Is this information correct? UNUsS E SIC PRIVILEGIATIS. 


Answer: Yes, the form has been somewhat changed. On 
March 12, 1940 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXII, 200), the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites with the Pope’s approval ordered that 
thereafter all priests with the privilege of giving the Papal Bless- 
ing were to use the formula for Regulars given in the Ritual (tit. 
VIII, cap. 32). This reverses a former Decree of the same Con- 
gregation (n. 4265, ad III), which directed that priests possessing 
this faculty were to make one sign of the cross with the crucifix 
while pronouncing the words: Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, etc. 
Now no crucifix is used, and, on finishing the form referred to, 
the priest ascends the altar and from the Epistle corner imparts 
with one sign of the cross the blessing proper: Benedicat vos 
omnipotens Deus, etc. 


May the Confessions of Boarding School Girls Be Restricted? 


Question: I ask this question because certain authors, in their inter- 
pretation of Canon 878, maintain that such a restriction may be en- 
forced. PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 
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Answer: Such a procedure would seem entirely at variance with 
what is implied in Canons 519, 522, 523 and 876. For surely Re- 
ligious men can go validly to any confessor who possesses the 
general approval of the local Ordinary, even of their own Ordinary. 
Likewise, Religious women enjoy the same privilege for occa- 
sional confessions and for confessions during serious illnesses. 
How, then, can any group of lay women or girls be restricted in 
their confessions, and placed in the category of Religious women 
going to their ordinary or extraordinary confessors? Is not thisa 
restriction on the liberty of confession guaranteed in Canon 881, 
§ 1, to all who approach confessors with general approval for the 
place of hearing? Outside of reserved sins and reserved censures, 
such a restriction would reduce the lay women and girls to the 
same category as Religious women, who, except in certain clearly 
stipulated cases, must in their own houses go to the ordinary or 
extraordinary confessors. Previously, Religious men were also 
restricted as to valid confessions, but this restriction exists no 
longer. 

Undoubtedly, to provide greater freedom of confession for 
those living in schools and institutions, the local Ordinary can 
send in outside confessors. And he might forbid the chaplain to 
hear confession, unless asked todo so. But any violation of such 
a precept (e.g., when a priest takes the place of the absent con- 
fessor) would not entail the invalidity of the confessions, even 
though the substitute confessor does not possess the special ap- 
probation which the ordinary or extraordinary confessor of 
Sisters needs. 

Limitation of delegated faculties is one thing; restrictions on 
the liberty of one category of the faithful is another. When a 
priest has general approval, to tell him that he cannot validly 
hear one or other class of persons (Sisters excluded) is to restrict 
the liberty of such a class. Hence, if a chaplain of a boarding 
school possessing the faculties of an ordinary assistant priest is 
told that he cannot validly hear the confessions of the girls, a 
pastor with ordinary jurisdiction could be similarly restricted. 
What one is forbidden to do directly, one may not do indirectly. 
Hence, no class of the faithful may be forbidden to approach con- 
fessors who are generally approved, except Religious women with 
respect to their ordinary, extraordinary and free confessions 
(these latter to the extent only that they must be made in a law- 
ful place). 


Bridal Parties in the Sanctuary 


Question: Could you tell me what are the ceremonies to be performed 
in the administration of marriage between two Catholics? By asking 
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this question, I do not refer to the valid administration of the Sacra- 
ment—for instance, the questions, the joining of the hands, the words of 
the priest (Conjungo, etc.), and the prayers for the Nuptial Blessing dur- 
ing Mass. I would like to know whether it is allowed to hold the cere- 
mony in the sanctuary in the following manner: The bridal couple enter 
the sanctuary and kneel down on prie-dieus with their witnesses. There 
is ample space between the prie-dieus and the altar, and there is suf- 
ficient space between the prie-dieus and the altar-rail, so that the cele- 
brant can go to the rail to give Communion to the people. The bridal 
couple receive Communion on their prie-dieus, as well as their witnesses. 
This is done for the members of the Sodality of the Blessed Mother or 
for other reasons. 

Now, concerning the marriages performed in the sanctuary, there are 
all kinds of customs. Among the most popular is the following: The 
young couple enter the sanctuary with their witnesses, the celebrant 
enters from the sacristy, and proceeds to the altar. All come to the 
first step of the altar simultaneously and genuflect together. The 
bridal couple now ascends to the step of the altar next to the platform, 
and are there married; the witnesses meanwhile remain before the first 
step of the altar. After the marriage the married couple remain on the 
first step, kneeling down with the altar boys, and the Mass begins. 
For Holy Communion the married couple and their witnesses ascend to 
the top step, to which the couple ascend again for the final blessing. 
Otherwise, throughout the whole Mass the couple kneel on the lowest 
step of the altar. The altar boys kneel in the middle, having at their left 
the bride and her witness and on their right the bridegroom and his wit- 
ness. It makes a beautiful ceremony, but I maintain that it is not 
liturgical. Will you please give me your opinion on this? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Nearly everything mentioned in this question is done 
in various parts of the country. The thing to which I am dis- 
posed to take chief exception is the kneeling of the bridal couple 
and their witnesses on the lowest step of the altar, with the altar 
boys between. I wonder whether the most tolerable and also 
the most appropriate ceremony is not that mentioned first, with 
the proviso that the couple stand, kneel or sit at the prie-dieu 
throughout (chairs being placed behind the prie-dieu). Perhaps, 
the couple might stand in the middle before the lowest step of the 
altar for the giving of consent. It would be preferable that the 
same ceremony be used for all Catholic marriages, with the pos- 
sible exception of couples who are not going to Communion. 

Upon this whole matter the common law of the Church is silent. 
Consequently, it rests with the local Ordinary to make such regu- 
lations as he sees fit. Patience is perhaps the best rule in the in- 
troduction of prohibitions against freakish and patently inap- 
propriate customs. 
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The Blessing of Throats on the Feast of St. Blaise 


Questions: (1) In the blessing of throats on the Feast of St. Blaise, 
must the candles be crossed and should they be lit? (2) Should the 
candles be blessed before or after Mass? (3) What formula is to be used? 
(4) Is it lawful to bless two persons at one time, touching one person 
with one candle and the other person with the other candle? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answers: (1) The Roman Ritual clearly states that the 
candles should be crossed (in modum crucis). The old Ritual 
required that the candles be lighted, but the new Ritual approved 
by the Holy See in 1925 left out the word, accensis. There were 
many, however, who still held that the old rite was to be followed. 
But the Congregation of Rites settled the question in 1936, by 
saying the word had been deliberately omitted. As the matter 
stands now, the lighted candles are neither prescribed nor for- 
bidden (Ephemerides Liturgicz, LI, pp. 20, 65, 101, 130, 162). 

(2) Like any other non-reserved blessing, the blessing of the 
throats may be given even on other days of the year. Thus, it 
can be given on the Sunday following the feast and given many 
times throughout the day (Ephemerides Liturgicz, LI, 162). 
The Ephemerides suggests this procedure: When the rite is to 
take place immediately after Mass on St. Blaise’s Day, the cele- 
brant after finishing the Last Gospel omits the prayers after 
Mass and goes to the Epistle side of the altar. Here he takes off 
the maniple and proceeds to the blessing of the candles according 
to the form in the ritual (n. 7). Then he sprinkles the candles with 
holy water. Following this, he proceeds to the actual blessing of 
the throats. 

(3) The formula is to be used as given in the ritual: Per interces- 
sionem sancti Blasi Episcopi et Martyris, liberet te Deus a malo 
gutturis, et a quolibet alio malo. R.In Nomine Patris et Filit et 
Spiritus sancti. Amen. Here it may be remarked that the Amen 
is indicated as a response, and should be answered by the people 
if they are instructed, or at least by the server. 

(4) Since both the rubric and the actual formula are in the 
singular, the procedure of blessing two persons at one time is un- 
tenable. 


Does This Boy Owe the Railroad Anything? 


Question: A boy of twelve years was taken by his uncle, a brakeman on 
a railroad, on three or four trips for a distance of ninety miles. These 
trips occurred during a period of about two years. The brakeman also 
took his own son, and arranged matters with the conductor so that 
they could ride free. The nephew is now worried about these trips, and 
wonders if he is obliged to restitution. At the time of the trips he did 
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not think that he was doing anything dishonest. Is he bound to resti- 
tution if his parents knew their son was being taken on these trips, and 
did not pay for him? Custos CONSCIENTIARUM. 


Answer: It is undoubtedly true that those who act in the ca- 
pacity of agents for a railroad are obliged by their office to see 
that the company is reimbursed for services given. Therefore, 
the conductor on a train is obliged to see that all passengers have 
paid the proper fare for the journey. However, it frequently 
happens that there are human circumstances connected with af- 
fairs of this kind, which tend to modify the strict interpretation 
of the obligation of the virtue of justice. This would seem to be 
true in relation to the case proposed. The conductor, in per- 
mitting these boys to ride on the train, is doing a very human 
thing, and making a great adventure possible for them. Al- 
though the railroad company might well consider him guilty of a 
violation of the rules and discipline which it wishes to prevail on 
trains, it would not ordinarily consider him as guilty of defraud- 
ing the concern of the revenue which was due. This would es- 
pecially be true if the violators of the rules were not obliged, on 
being apprehended, to make good the fares which they failed to 
collect. Unless then it were certainly evident that the owners of 
the railroad would regard such violations as injustice, there 
would not seem to be any obligation of restitution. 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








In our April issue will begin an important series on 


Choir Duty and Conventual Mass 
in Religious Communities 
By Cyrit Piontex, O.F.M. 
Emphasizing the inseparable relation between choir duty 
and the Conventual Mass, the author investigates the 


precise application of the existing Canon Law to the 
Religious Orders of the United States. 





























Homiletic Part 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By W. R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
The Source of Christian Joy 


“TI rejoiced at the things that were said to me: ‘We shall go into the house 
of the Lord’”’ (Ps. exxi. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The ancient Liturgy bade the catechumens rejoice, for soon they 
would receive great spiritual treasures. 
(2) Wetoo should rejoice because we have already received them from our 
Mother, the Church. 
(3) Our Mother, unlike the Synagogue, rules us by love. 
(4) She feeds us with Heavenly Food. 
(5) We should be deeply grateful for these holy mysteries. 


To-day, we are mid-way through the penitential season. As penance 
and mortification bring sadness to human nature, we might expect that 
the Church to-day would take some cognizance of our sadness and 
console us in our misery. But only by the briefest allusion does the 
Liturgy show it is aware of our feelings, and then it is to remind us, in 
the Collect, that ‘‘we are being justly punished for our deeds.”’ 

The Church has something entirely different in mind, for from the 
beginning to the end of the Mass her tone is one of joy and gladness. 
“Lztare Jerusalem! Rejoice, O Jerusalem, O Church of God! Re- 
joice with joy, ... that you may exult!” (Introit). What is the meaning 
of this unlooked-for canticle of joy in the midst of the penitential season? 

On the third Sunday of the penitential season of Lent there began in 
the ancient Church the “great scrutiny’’ or examination of all the cate- 
chumens who were candidates for Easter Baptism. All during Lent, 
these candidates have been earnestly preparing themselves for that 
great solemnity. On the very morning when Christ the Saviour rises 
from the tomb, they too will rise from the tomb of paganism and of sin. 
That incalculable blessing for which they so sincerely long, and to ob- 
tain which they are willing to risk their very lives (since the persecutions 
were not yet ended), in just a few short weeks will be theirs! In a very 
short time, the waters of Baptism will wash all sin from their souls, 
and they will receive the gift of faith; their souls will be stamped with 
the glorious and perpetual mark of a Christian, of a follower of Christ. 
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Nay more! During that Easter Vigil, they will also be signed with the 
holy oils—they will be made soldiers of Christ, and another dazzling 
character shall have been stamped upon their souls forever! And as 
that never-to-be-forgotten Vigil ends, these remarkable spiritual gifts 
will be climaxed by one even far greater: the neophytes will receive 
their God in Holy Communion! O happy catechumens! What other 
message could the Church send you than to bid you: ‘Rejoice, O City 
of God, and come together all you that love her! Rejoice with joy, you 
that have been in sorrow, that you may exult!”’ And well may you 
rejoice “‘at the things that were said to you; namely, that you will go 
into the house of the Lord”’ (Gradual). 

To-day’s Mass, then, was an outburst of joy which the Church could 
no longer restrain as she thought of the lavish treasures which she 
would soon pour on the happy catechumens. 


Our Mother, the Church, Has Already Given Us 
These Treasures 


Yet, all that she says to-day in her Liturgy may be applied in the 
fullest sense to every one of us who have already received those three 
great Sacraments. This exultation of the Church should make us realize 
how truly invaluable are those gifts which we have already received. 
Let us then adopt the fine appreciation which the Church sets on those 
Sacraments; let us try to arouse within ourselves a better valuation of 
the precious gifts God has so generously bestowed upon us. By Bap- 
tism we have been united to Christ, as members to their Head; and by 
Confirmation the Holy Ghost infused Himself into our souls; and in 
both Sacraments we received resplendent and imperishable characters 
or marks that will remain with the soul forever. And if the cate- 
chumens had reason for joy that they were about to receive Holy 
Communion, how we are to be envied who have been accorded this 
favor countless times! 


Our Mother, the Church, Unlike the Synagogue, 
Rules Us by Love 

We too, then, should rejoice not only in having been received into 
the House of the Lord, but also because of what that reception means. 
It means, as the Epistle declares, that we have acquired a tender and 
solicitous Mother—the Church herself. The Church is the Spouse of 
Christ, who “‘delivered Himself up for it’’ (Eph., v. 25); and from this 
union we are born by the Sacrament of Baptism and strengthened and 
nourished by the other Sacraments of our truly Holy Mother. This 
Mother of ours is not like the Synagogue, a slave-mother who reared her 
children in abject fear and enslaved them by an intolerable ceremonial 
with its unending and unbearable restrictions. That mother ruled by 
the law of fear and punishment—a state befitting slaves. But our 
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Holy Mother rules us by love; and like her we are also free—free ‘‘with 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” Let us then rejoice 
“at the things that were said to us,” that we should ‘‘go into the House 
of the Lord’’—in effect, that we should become children of so surpassing 
a Mother. In this House of God we shall find peace and spiritual 
abundance and security from our spiritual enemies; for just as the holy 
city of Jerusalem is safeguarded from its enemies because “‘mountains 
are round about it; so the Lord is round about His people, from hence- 
forth now and forever” (Tract). 


She Feeds Us with Heavenly Food 


How does our Mother, the Church, afford us this peace, abundance 
and security? ‘The Gospel gives us several clues. In the first place, it 
tells us that Jesus ‘‘went up the mountain and there sat with His dis- 
ciples. Now the Passover, the festival day of the Jews was at hand.” 
The Passover! The feast which Jesus so earnestly desired to celebrate 
with His Apostles (Luke, xxii. 15). Doubtless, the Evangelist men- 
tioned the nearness of this feast because of the miracle Our Lord was 
about to perform, for there is a connection between the two. And this 
miracle is the second clue. Taking compassion on the hungry multi- 
tude, Jesus blessed the five loaves and distributed them to the assembled 
throng, numbering some 5000 men. And when the men had eaten as 
much as they would, Our Lord said to His disciples: 


‘“*Gather up the fragments which remain, lest they be lost.’ 
They gathered up, therefore, and filled twelve baskets with the frag- 
ments of the five barley loaves, which remained over and above to 
those who had eaten. Now those men, when they had seen what a 
miracle Jesus had done, said: ‘This is, of a truth, the Prophet who is 
to come into the world.’ ” 


This Gospel is placed before us for two reasons: to impress upon us 
God’s compassion for the hunger of His children, and to show His 
omnipotence whereby a great multitude was fed with a few loaves of 
bread. We too are spiritually hungry, we badly need food because of 
our weakness; God sees our hunger and has compassion on us. He 
intends to satisfy that hunger by another act of His omnipotence; only 
the food He will give us will be far more wonderful. What is this food? 
Let Our Saviour answer: ‘The Bread that I will give is My flesh, for 
the life of the world” (John, vi. 52). And with this food He will feed 
countless millions without the Food being diminished. 


We Should Be Deeply Grateful for These Holy Mysteries 


Let us, then, enter wholly into the marvellous and instructive Liturgy 
of to-day’s Mass. The Church bids us rejoice because, through no 
merits of our own, we have been enriched with the most extraordinary 
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divine graces: Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Eucharist. Despite 
our unworthiness, despite our many sins, despite our indifference, God 
has heaped upon us treasures of His goodness, His love, His mercy. If 
He has been so lavish while we were indifferent and careless, what a 
torrent of graces and blessings may we not expect if we turn to Him 
with all our heart! Justly does the Church say to us: “Praise ye the 
Lord, for He is good; sing ye to His name, for He is sweet” (Offertory). 


“Let us fervently beseech our merciful God to grant us to handle 
with sincere worship, and ever to receive with faithful hearts, the 
Holy Mysteries whereon we are continually fed’’ (Postcom- 
munion). 


Passion Sunday 
The Humanity and Divinity of Christ 


“Christ being come a high-priest of the good things to come . . . by His own 
blood entered once into the sanctuary, having obtained an eternal redemp- 
tion” (Heb., ix. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The general nature of Passivntide. 
(2) The Humanity of Christ is emphasized. 
(3) The Divinity of Christ is affirmed. 
(4) The Mass is the memorial of Christ’s Passion. 


To-day is called Passion Sunday, because the Liturgy—for the first 
time since Lent began—directs our attention to the Passion of Christ. 
Thus far we have been considering our sinfulness and the urgent need 
of doing penance; but to-day this thought is submerged as we begin 
our immediate preparation for the events of Holy Week. If we would 
enter completely into the spirit of this period, we will recall that long 
before Lent came into existence these two weeks of Passiontide had 
been set aside by the Church—very likely by the Apostles themselves— 
as a time of the most rigorous penance. So we should endeavor to in- 
crease our prayers, our penances, our mortifications, during these two 
weeks. If we have taken Lent carelessly thus far, surely, if we have 
any gratitude whatever in our hearts towards Christ, we will endeavor 
by the heroism of our efforts during Passiontide to make up for our un- 
christianlike conduct during this holy season. 

Next week, the Church will set before us the sufferings and death of 
Our Saviour. But before she does so, she wants to prepare us by mak- 
ing sure that we understand certain fundamental dogmas connected 
with the Passion; so that Holy Week will not be for us a time of shallow 
emotionalism or mere sentimentality, but a time of solid and lasting 
benefit. 
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We are told that in the whole Antiphonary of the Church there is not 
a Mass whose music is as beautiful and full of pathos as this one; and 
we might add that in the whole Roman Missal there is not a Mass whose 
text surpasses this one in dramatic composition. It reminds one of 
some great symphony whose opening chords, ominous and foreboding 
in their suggestion, quickly fade away only to re-appear again and again 
with their insistent note of impending tragedy. Thus, to-day’s Mass 
begins with the appealing cry of the just man, hemmed in by his enemies 
begging God to come to his aid; and this foreboding note sounded by 
the Introit re-appears in the Gradual and again in the Tract, and in a 
masterly way suggests the nearness of Calvary, while at the same time 
it furnishes the background of the Passion to the principal theme of 
to-day’s Mass. 


“Judge me, O God, and distinguish my cause from the nation 
that is not holy, deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man’”’ (In- 


troit). 

“Deliver me from my enemies, O Lord. . . . Thou art my deliverer, 
O Lord, from the angry nations; Thou wilt lift me up above them 
that rise against me...’ (Gradual). 


“Often have they fought against me from my youth. . . . The wicked 
have wrought upon my back, they have continued their iniquities”’ 


(Tract). 
The Humanity of Christ Is Emphasized 


These verses are taken from the royal Prophet David, who was a 
type of Christ; and the Liturgy uses them to represent the feelings of 
Our Lord as He saw His enemies closing inon Him. He was fully aware 
of their evil plots; and He knew the terrible tortures and horrible death 
that they would soon inflict upon Him. The Church deliberately uses 
these verses that suggest great fear, for she would impress upon us the 
reality of Christ’s humanity. Even in the early ages of the Church, 
some heretics denied the humanity of Christ, and others claimed that 
He only appeared to suffer. The Church would have us clearly under- 
stand that the Saviour was truly human; that He had a human nature 
just like ours; that He experienced human sentiments as we do— 
sentiments of sadness, anguish, horror, agony, and the like; and that, in 
addition, He keenly felt the physical pains inflicted upon His sacred 
Body. 

But while the Liturgy thus emphasizes the reality of the humanity 
and of the sufferings of Christ, let us not get the impression from these 
verses of David that Christ was put to death against His will. Our 
Saviour went to the death of the cross of His own free will: “‘No man 
taketh My life from Me, but I lay it down of Myself” (John, ix. 17). 
The Jews and the Roman soldiers were instruments that Our Lord made 
use of to offer up His life to His Heavenly Father; for Christ is a high- 
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priest, who came into this world to offer as a sacrifice to the Father His 
own Body and Blood. 

In the Epistle of the Mass, St. Paul dwells on this priesthood and 
sacrifice of Christ, and he shows how superior it is to the priesthood of 
the Old Law. In the Old Law, the high-priest had to enter once every 
year the Holy of Holies, and his offering was merely the blood of animals. 
Being himself a sinner, he had first to make his offering for his own sins 
and then for those of the people; and finally, this blood-offering cleansed 
merely from legal defilements and not from sin. But Christ, our high- 
priest, was utterly sinless; the offering He made was that of His own 
Blood, and this was so efficacious that it had to be offered only once to 
wash away, not merely legal defilements, but all our sins ‘‘so that they 
who are called may receive the promise of eternal inheritance in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


The Divinity of Christ Is Affirmed 


But whence comes this great efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ? It 
comes from the fact that this Man whom we call Christ is alsoGod. In 
Him, the divine and human natures are united by the hypostatic union 
in the one Divine Person, and because of this union all the human acts 
of Christ, including His sufferings and death, acquire an infinite value in 
the sight of the Father. The Gospel stresses this, for it is something we 
must bear in mind when we see Christ arrested by the rabble, dragged 
off to the high-priest, crossexamined like a common criminal, slapped in 
the face, brutally scourged, spit upon, mocked, and finally led to a 
horrible death. We may well ask ourselves in amazement: ‘‘Can this 
man be really God? Is it possible that God would permit Himself to 
be so outraged by His creatures?’’ The Gospel answers: ‘‘Yes, He is 
God.” But let us hear this assurance from the lip of Christ Himself. 

The Gospel narrates how Christ reproached the Jews for not believing 
in Him, although He is absolutely sinless. Wis declaration: ‘‘Which of 
you shall convince Me of sin?” shows that His argument was: “It is 
impossible for Me to sin.’’ The inference is obvious: His human 
nature could not sin, because of its hypostatic union with the divine 
nature. This meaning is supported by the rest of the Gospel; for in it 
Our Lord refers to the Father in a familiar way as one equal speaking of 
another equal; He promises eternal life to those who keep His (Christ’s) 
teaching; and finally He proclaims His Divinity in words which even 
the bigoted Jews cannot misunderstand. He declares that even before 
Abraham was born—some 2000 years before—He, Christ, existed! 
This statement aroused the fury of the Jews, for it was couched in lan- 
guage that was an unmistakable declaration of Christ’s Divinity: 
“Before Abraham was made, I am.”” Among the Jews, this phrase was 
sacred to Jehovah. For example, in the Book of Exodus (iii. 14) we 
read: ‘‘God said to Moses: J am who am. Thus shalt thou say to the 
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children of Israel: He who is hath sent me to you.” The infuriated 
Jews understood Christ’s meaning, and ‘‘they took up stones therefore 
to cast at Him,’ for stoning to death was the penalty prescribed in the 
Mosaic Law for blasphemy. 

Next week, when the Church dwells upon the details of the Saviour’s 
death on the cross, we would do well to keep clearly in our mind these 
thoughts suggested by to-day’s Mass. As we contemplate the appalling 
sufferings and incredible humiliations inflicted upon the Saviour, let us 
remember that He really and truly did experience those sufferings in 
His human nature; that He really felt the bitterness of the Passion as 
acutely as if no union existed between His human nature and the divine. 
Furthermore, let us not be scandalized that He should have willed to 
undergo such sufferings; rather let us see in this voluntary abasement 
the immensity of God’s love for us. 


The Mass Is a Memorial of Christ’s Passion 


Our Divine Lord knew only too well how quickly we ungrateful 
mortals would forget His sufferings and His death. And so, when 
about to offer Himself on the cross to the Father, Our Saviour could 
not ‘‘have given any more illustrious indication of His unbounded love 
towards us than by bequeathing to us a visible sacrifice, by which that 
sacrifice of the cross would be renewed, and its memory daily celebrated 
with the greatest utility, unto the consummation of the ages.’ The 
Communion prayer of the Mass reminds us of this unbloody sacrifice: 
“‘*This is My Body, which shall be offered for you: this chalice is the 
new testament in My Blood,’ saith the Lord: ‘Do this, as often as you 
receive it, in commemoration of Me.’ ”’ 

In a few moments, here on our altar, we shall perpetuate the same 
sacrifice which Our Saviour offered up on the cross for our redemption. 
Let us all then unite in a most fervent prayer to the Father, beseeching 
Him that ‘‘these gifts we offer’ of the Body and Blood of His Son “may 
loosen the bonds of our wickedness, and obtain for us the gifts of His 
mercy”’ (Secret). 


Palm Sunday 
Contrast in To-Day’s Liturgy 


“* Father, if this chalice may not pass away, but I must drink it, Thy will 
be done’”’ (Matt., xxvi. 42). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) The joyful palm procession is followed by a sad Mass. 
(2) But this sadness is tempered by a note of victory. 


(3) The sufferings of the cross are but the prelude to glory. 
(4) May we learn this lesson! 


1 “Catechism of the Council of Trent,’’ edited by Callan-McHugh, p. 255. 
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The Liturgy of to-day presents two contrasting moods—great joy and 
great sorrow. Down to the end of the Middle Ages, in imitation of 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, it was customary for the faith- 
ful to assemble at some church or station several miles distant from the 
cathedral or parish church. There palm branches would be distributed 
to the people, a procession would form, and the people singing joyfully 
would return to their own church, where Mass would follow. 

But the Mass was and is of an entirely different spirit. It begins and 
ends in grief. Nowhere is there the faintest reference to Our Lord’s 
entry into Jerusalem, nor to palms nor to any procession. One reason 
of this is that the procession was—at least in the Roman Rite—a later 
addition to the Mass. Even so, it is not out of harmony with the Mass. 

Last Sunday, the Liturgy directed our attention to certain important 
dogmas concerning our redemption: that Christ is really God, that He 
is also really man, and that because of the hypostatic union of these two 
natures in one Divine Person Christ’s death on the cross had an infinite 
value. To-day, the last Sunday before Good Friday, we naturally 
expect the Church to draw again our attention to the same subject. 
She does; but in a manner that is at first rather surprising. 


The Sadness of the Mass Tempered by a Note of Victory 


The Mass vividly places before us the crucifixion by beginning with 
the very Psalm Our Lord made use of in His agony on the cross: 


“O God, my God, look upon me. Why hast Thou forsaken me? 
O Lord, remove not Thy help to a distance from me, look towards 
my defense. . . . O God, my God, look upon me. Why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” 


The Collect or Prayer also speaks of Christ’s Passion, as do the Epistle, 
the Tract, the Gospel, the Offertory, and the Communion. This is pre- 
cisely what we would expect on this day; but what we do not look for is 
the triumphant note that we meet in the first part of the Mass. For, 
after the almost despairing cry of Christ on the cross which we just read 
from the Introit, the Collect begins to speak already of His resurrection! 
And while the Epistle describes the sacrifice Our Lord made, the Liturgy 
does not end her selection on this note, but deliberately continues so as 
to include Paul’s description of the triumph of Christ. Because of this 
sacrifice 


“God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Name, which is 
above every name: that at the Name of Jesus every knee should 
bend. ... And every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is in the glory of God the Father!’’ 


Now, we might be tempted to think that this apparent inconsistency 
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was perhaps an oversight resulting from ancient alterations in the Missal; 
but the Gradual continues to sustain this theme of triumph: 


“Thou hast held me by my right hand, and by Thy will Thou hast 
conducted me, and with glory Thou hast taken me up.” 


And even the Tract with its long excerpt from the greatest of all the 
Passion Psalms (the Psalm which describes the crucifixion with such 
remarkable detail), even this selection ends in the same triumphal 
manner: 


“Ye that fear the Lord, praise Him; all ye the seed of Jacob, glorify 
Him. There shall be declared to the Lord a generation to come, and 
the heavens shall show forth His justice to a people that shall be 
born, which the Lord hath made!”’ 


What are the reasons for this strange medley of suffering and triumph? 


The Sufferings of the Cross a Prelude to Glory 


First of all, the Church, ever jealous of the honor of her Founder, 
admits to us to-day that the enemies of Christ will succeed in their evil 
designs; they will arrest Him, torture Him, yes, even kill Him; but, 
adds the Church triumphantly, they have not defeated Him! He will 
conquer death itself; He will rise again from the dead; He will have a 
triumph the like of which the world has never seen! 

Moreover, this Resurrection of Our Lord is a reminder to us that 
death is not the end for us; there is a life beyond the grave. We all 
shall rise again; some to glory, others to eternal sorrow. During this 
Holy Week we should particularly reflect on the lessons we may gather 
from the Passion, Death and Resurrection of Our Saviour. Christ 
came into this world, not only to die for us, but also to show us by word 
and example how we can save our souls. Almighty God has called upon 
us to forsake a purely natural life and to lead a supernatural one. What 
He is asking us to do is entirely beyond our powers, unless we are con- 
stantly supported by divine grace. Living a supernatural life means, 
then, an unending struggle: a fight between the spirit and the flesh, 
between the will and the passions, yes, even between the soul and its 
Maker. It is a call to a lifetime of struggle, of mortification, of self- 
denial; a call to alert watchfulness, day and night, as long as life is in 
the body. Now the very prospect of constant effort, of endless suffer- 
ing, over a span of years is in itself disheartening; and when we realize 
that despite all our efforts and all our sacrifices we appear to be making 
little or no progress, that our fight seems to be largely one of repeated 
defeats, we are strongly tempted to cease our efforts. Perhaps we may 
even rebelliously think that God is asking too much of us. 
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May We Learn This Lesson of Suffering and Triumph! 


Is God asking too much of us? Gaze at the picture which the Sacred 
Liturgy sets before you to-day: Christ in such intense agony on the 
cross that He cries aloud: ““My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” Who is this man Christ? He is God—the equal of God 
the Father in all things. He comes down from heaven, as the Epistle 
tells us, and humbles himself to the incredible extent of assuming our 
human nature; in a word, He passes voluntarily from the highest state 
to the very lowest—from God to man! Even yet His love is not con- 
tent; so He becomes the lowest of human beings, He takes His place 
among the poorest of the poor; and after following a humble trade in 
life, He elects to die a most shameful and cruel death: ‘‘He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
The Liturgy will never grow tired during this coming week of repeating 
over and over this statement. 

Why did He do all this? This extraordinary amount of suffering was 
not necessary for our salvation, but God’s infinite love for us impelled 
Him to teach us the value of suffering—to show us that suffering can 
make us like Christ, to assure us that if we will only bravely follow in 
His footsteps, yes, even to Calvary, we too shall rise from the grave 
glorious and immortal: ‘‘As you are partakers of the sufferings of 
Christ, so shall you be also of the consolation” (II Cor., vii. 4). Yes, 
the sufferings and death of Our Lord are the harbinger of our own 
success; His resurrection is the pledge of our own. 

A great liturgist of the thirteenth century said: “‘Christ loved—hence 
He wished to suffer for us. Let us love Him so that we may be willing 
to suffer all things. Thus, we shall obtain the humility, the mildness, 
and the patience of Christ.’’ Let us then address Him in the words of 
to-day’s Collect: 


“Almighty and everlasting God, who caused Our Saviour to take 
upon Him our flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross that all man- 
kind might follow the example of His humility: grant propitiously 
that we may deserve both to keep in mind the lessons of His patience, 
and also to be made partakers of His resurrection.” 


Good Friday 
The Passion in the Liturgy 


“And they took Jesus .. . to the place which is called Calvary . . . where 
they crucified Him’ (John, xix. 16-18). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Prophets announce: (a) the choice of a new people by God; 
(b) the coming of the Messiah. 

(2) The law describes the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. 

(3) The Messiah prays to the Lord for aid against His foes. 
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(4) The story of the Passion. 
(5) Adoration of the cross, and the ‘“‘reproaches’’ of Christ. 


Over seven hundred years before the coming of Our Lord, there lived 
in Israel a prophet named Osee. Sent by God to the apostate Jews, 
Osee (vi. 1-3) warned the guilty people that their sufferings had been 
inflicted upon them in the hope that they would repent and say: 


““Come, let us return to the Lord; for He hath taken us and He 
will heal us; He will strike us and He will cure us, and He will revive 
us after two days; and on the third day He will raise us up and we 
shall live in His sight.”’ 


However, the efforts of God to recall these apostates were in vain; and 
so the prophet declares the rejection of the Jews and the merciful de- 
signs of God towards His new people, the Gentiles. 

Having proclaimed the adoption of a new people, the Liturgy now 
brings forward another prophet, Habacuc, who announces the coming 
of the Messiah. When He appears, foretells the prophet, He will 
appear ‘‘between two living creatures,’’ that is, between the two thieves 
on Calvary. 

But, despite all the prophecies foretelling the coming of the Saviour of 
mankind, He will not be welcomed by all men. For some, like Judas, 
His coming will be the occasion of terrible guilt; for others, like the 
penitent thief, it will be a time of reward. May this coming be for us a 
season of divine clemency, so that we may be delivered from our past 
sins and granted the grace of Our Lord’s resurrection (Collect)! 


The Law Describes the Sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb 


The prophets have now been heard; let the Law in its turn prefigure 
the Messiah. In the Book of Exodus (xii. 3-11), God commanded 
Moses to say to the people of Israel: 


“On the tenth day of this month, let every man take a lamb... . 
And it shall be a lamb without blemish. . . . And you shall keep it 
until the fourteenth day of this month; and the whole multitude of 
the children of Israel shall sacrifice it in the evening. And they shall 
take the blood thereof and put it on . . . the door-posts of the house. . . 
And you shall eat it in haste; for it is the Phase (that is, the passage) 
of the Lord.” 


Now, twelve centuries after this vivid portrayal of the paschal lamb 
by Moses, the true Paschal Lamb is at hand, and on this very day His 
Blood is to be shed in sacrifice! Already is Our Saviour betrayed into 
the hands of His enemies; already have they seized Him, and are plot- 
ting His death. The Liturgy graphically depicts Him as imploring the 
help of the Most High: 
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“Deliver me, O Lord, from the evil man, rescue me from the un- 
just man. They have devised wickedness in their heart. Hear, O 
Lord, the voice of my supplication. . . . Give me not over to the de- 
sire of the wicked. They have plotted against me; do Thou not for- 
sake me, lest at any time they should triumph” (Tract). 


It is obvious that the Sacred Liturgy of the Church presents to us the 
events of this day as the climax of a mighty drama, which began with 
the fall of Adam and Eve and whose results stretch into eternity. This 
explains the restraint of emotion and the almost detached way in which 
the Liturgy celebrates this day. Instead of using a highly emotional 
service, the Church indicates by her example that the most solid results 
are to be obtained by recalling the simple, historical narratives of the 
Gospel. Let us then listen to the poignant story of the Passion, as told 
by “that disciple whom Jesus loved” (John, xviii. 1—xix. 30). 


The Story of the Passion‘ 


“At that time, Jesus went forth with His disciples to a garden. 
Judas therefore, having received a band of soldiers from the chief 
priests and Pharisees, came thither. Jesus, knowing all things that 
should come upon Him, went forth and said to them: ‘Whom seek 
ye?’ They answered: ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ Jesus said to them: 
‘Tam He.’ Then the band took Jesus and bound Him and led Him 
away to Annas, father-in-law to Caiphas, who was the high priest of 
that year. Now, Caiphas was he who had given the counsel to the 
Jews that it was expedient for one man to die for the people. 

“The high priest therefore asked Jesus of His disciples and of His 
doctrine. Jesus answered him: ‘I have spoken openly to the world. 
Ask them who have heard what I have spoken to them.’ And one 
of the servants standing by gave Jesus a blow, saying: ‘Answerest 
Thou the high priest so?? And Annas sent Him bound to Caiphas 
the high priest; and then they led Him from Caiphas to the gov- 
ernor’s hall. And Pilate said to Him: ‘Art thou king of the Jews?’ 
Jesus answered: ‘My kingdom is not of this world. If it were, My 
servants would certainly strive that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews.’ Pilate therefore went out to the Jews and said: ‘I find no 
cause in Him. But you have a custom that I release one unto you at 
the Pasch. Do you wish that I release Barabbas or the king of the 
Jews?’ But the rabble cried out: ‘Not this man, give us Barabbas.’ 

“Then Pilate took Jesus and scourged Him. And the soldiers, 
platting a crown of thorns, put it upon His head; and they put on 
Him a purple garment. And they cried: ‘Hail, king of the Jews,’ 
and they struck Him. Pilate therefore went forth again, and said 
to them: ‘Behold, I bring Him forth to you, that you may know I 
find no cause in Him.’ When the chief priests and the servants had 
seen Him, they cried out: ‘Crucify Him, crucify Him! If thou re- 
lease this man, thou are not Czsar’s friend. For whosoever maketh 


1 The Gospel account is, of course, here greatly condensed; it may be still further 
condensed or expanded, according to the amount of time at one’s disposal. It would 
be fully in accord with the spirit of the Liturgy for the preacher to tell the Passion 
story in his own words, drawing upon all four Gospels for details. The mere narra- 
tive, without any comment, is always of intense interest to the faithful. 
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himself a king, speaketh against Cesar.’ Pilate therefore delivered 
Him to them to be crucified. 

“They took Jesus and led Him forth. And bearing His own cross, 
He went to Calvary, where they crucified Him, and with Him two 
others, one on each side. Then the soldiers took His garments and 
also His coat. As the coat was without seam, woven from the top 
throughout, they said to one another: ‘Let us not cut it but let us 
cast lots, whose it shall be.’ That the Scriptures might be fulfilled, 
saying: “They have parted My garments among them, and upon My 
vesture they have cast lots.’ 

“‘Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother; and when 
Jesus saw her and the disciple whom He loved, He said to His 
mother: ‘Woman, behold thy son.’ And to the disciple: ‘Behold 
thy mother.’ And from that hour the disciple took her to his own. 

“Then Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled, said: ‘I thirst.’ Now, there was a 
vessel set there full of vinegar; and they put a sponge full of vinegar 
on a reed and put it to His mouth. When Jesus therefore had taken 
the vinegar, He said: ‘It is consummated.’ And bowing His head, 
He gave up the ghost.” 


The Adoration of the Cross, and the Reproaches of Christ 


For forty centuries the justice of the Eternal Father had been await- 
ing this hour. Man too, who had thrown away his birthright, had been 
looking for forty centuries to this moment, the moment when the Son 
of God should satisfy the justice of the Eternal Father, and re-open once 
more to man the gates of heaven. At this moment, the Cross—hitherto 
the tree of shame—became the tree of glory; the Cross of death became 
the tree of life and salvation. O thrice-sacred Cross, honored by the 
Body nailed to thee, consecrated by the Precious Blood shed on thee, 
glorified by the One who died on thee; O holy Cross, we venerate thee! 
O Cross, ‘‘on which hung the Saviour of the world,” we adore thee! 

While our hearts overflow with love and gratitude to God for this 
great mystery of our redemption, let us reflect upon the many benefits 
which God showered upon His chosen people and the utter baseness they 
displayed towards God in return. The Sacred Liturgy, in the name of 
the Redeemer, addresses these reproaches to the ungrateful Jews: 


“O My people, what have I done to thee, or in what have I af- 
flicted thee? Answer Me. 

“Because I led thee out of the land of Egypt, thou hast prepared 
a cross for thy Saviour. 

“T led thee out through a desert for forty years, and fed thee with 
manna, and brought thee into a land exceeding good. 

“Before thee I opened the sea; I went before thee in the pillar of a 
cloud. 

“T gave thee to drink wholesome water from the rock; I gave thee a 
royal sceptre; I have exalted thee with great power. 

“In return thou didst scourge Me and deliver Me up; thou hast 
beaten Me with blows and stripes; thou hast given Me a crown of 
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thorns; thou has smitten My head with a reed; thou hast hanged 
Me upon the gibbet of the cross; thou hast given Me gall and vine- 
gar; and with a spear hast thou pierced the side of thy Saviour! 

“My people, what have I done to thee, or in what have I afflicted 
thee? Answer Me.” 


Let Us Bewail Our Own Ingratitude 


While we reprobate such shocking ingratitude, let us reflect on our 
own ingratitude to God. He has led us out of another Egypt—the 
darkness of this world; He has given us as food and drink, not mere 
manna and water, but the Body and Blood of our Redeemer; He has 
refreshed us with the grace of His Sacraments; and He is trying to lead 
us to a Promised Land far more glorious than the one He gave the Jews. 
Yet, we too have often rejected Him, and have often crucified Him by 
our sins. 

For He was “delivered for our sins” (Rom., iv. 25); and, as St. 
Bernard declares, we are the authors of His death, far more than Pon- 
tius Pilate who condemned Him or the soldiers who crucified Him. 
Had it not been for the sins of the world, there would have been no need 
for this cruel crucifixion. Overwhelmed by our own ingratitude, let us 
prostrate ourselves before the holy Cross, and with deepest contrition 
exclaim in the words of the Liturgy: 


“O holy God, holy and mighty One, holy and immortal One, have 
mercy on us! May God have mercy on us; may He cause the light 
of His countenance to shine upon us, and have mercy on us!” 


The Cross is our certain assurance that our prayers for mercy will be 
heard. For are not the arms of Jesus outstretched to embrace us? 
And is not His side opened by the spear that we might readily take 
refuge in His Sacred Heart? And are not His feet nailed to the cross 
to show He will not leave us? Let us then approach the Cross with con- 
fidence and repeat with the Church: 


“Thy Cross, O Lord, we honor, and we praise and glorify Thy holy 
Resurrection; for by the wood of the Cross the whole world is filled 
with joy.” 

Easter Sunday 


Easter Joy 


“Ve seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He is risen; He is not 
here’ (Mark, xvi. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Easter is the most joyous feast of the Church. 

(2) Ancient ceremonies on this day. 

(3) The story of the Resurrection; the Church's joy. 

(4) We rise with Christ by purging away all corruption. 
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“Together, death and life in a strange conflict strove. The Prince of 
life, who died, now lives and reigns! We know that Christ indeed has 
arisen from the grave! Hail, Thou King of victory! Alleluia!’ (Se- 
quence). These are the exulting words of the Church this Easter morn. 
Gone are the grief and mourning of the last two days; her agony and 
desolation are forgotten; for Christ her Lord is risen from the grave! 
The intense feeling of the Church, like all intense emotion, is over- 
whelming; and from the first words of the Mass—“I am risen’’—to the 
“Alleluia, alleluia!’’ at the end of the Mass, she is beside herself with 
joy. She makes Easter the most joyous of all her feasts. She rejoices 
in her Risen Saviour; she also rejoices in what that Resurrection im- 
plies—our redemption and incorporation with Christ the ‘King of 
victory.” 


The Ancient Ceremonies of the Church on This Day 


That we may better appreciate the feelings of the Church on this 
greatest of all feast days, let us briefly recall how this day was observed 
in the early days of Christianity. With the death and burial of Our 
Lord on Good Friday, the Church was plunged into the deepest sorrow. 
On Holy Saturday there were no services, for Christ lay buried in the 
tomb. It was a day of emptiness and desolation; the churches were 
bare, the altars stripped of every ornament, the tabernacles empty. 
But late Saturday night the faithful would gather together for the 
Easter-vigil. The first part of the services pertained to the catechu- 
mens, who received their final instructions, were baptized and then con- 
firmed. By the time these lengthy ceremonies were completed, it would 
be very early Easter morning. The Mass would now follow, and during 
it the catechumens would receive their third Sacrament—the Holy 
Eucharist. Truly, were they “initiated in the Paschal Mysteries” 
(Secret)! For they who by faith were dead to the world, being ‘‘buried 
with Christ by baptism unto death” (Rom., vi. 4), rose this Easter morn 
with Christ the Redeemer. Thus, the Liturgy in the golden age of 
Christianity closely linked together the spiritual resurrection of souls 
with the Resurrection of Christ. It was indeed the beginning of a new 
and glorious life for the whole world. Let us see how this thought is set 
forth in to-day’s Mass. 


The Story of the Resurrection and the Church’s Joy 


The Gospel gives the historical setting of the feast. Mary Magdalene 
and two other women early in the morning approach the sepulchre; 
they are bringing with them spices that they might embalm the Body 
of the Saviour. In their grief, they had given no thought to the huge 
stone which sealed the entrance to the tomb, but now they asked each 
other in dismay: ‘Who shall roll back for us the stone?”’ But upon 
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arrival they find that the massive stone has already been rolled away 
from the entrance, and entering the large tomb they find a young man, 
clothed in a resplendent, white robe, sitting on the right side of the tomb. 
The women are naturally frightened at this apparition; but the angel 
says to them: “Be not affrighted: you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified. He is risen, He is not here. Behold the place where 
they laid Him. But go, tell His disciples and Peter that He goeth 
before you into Galilee. There you shall see Him, as He told you!”’ 

Never before in the history of the world had such a statement ever 
been made. The angel did not say: “He has been raised from the 
dead,” or “‘He has been brought back to life.” No, his words were: ‘He 
is risen!’ No prophet stood at the tomb and bade Him in the name of 
the Almighty God to come forth; but Jesus, by His own power, returns 
to life from death! Christ, our Saviour, has conquered death; He has 
risen, glorious and immortal, and never again shall death be able to 
claim Him. 

Yes, “He is risen,”’ exults the Church; and in the Introit she places on 
His lips the prophetic words of King David: ‘I am risen and am yet 
with Thee; Lord, Thou hast proved Me. ... Thou hast known the 
abasement of My passion and the glory of My resurrection.” It isa 
joyful cry of gratitude to the Father, uttered by the God-Man as He 
rose from the tomb; and, just as the earth shook at the moment of His 
death on the cross, so now, at the moment of His victory over death, it 
shakes once more: ‘The earth trembled when God arose in judgment” 
(Offertory). It is then with the very best of reasons that the Gradual 
bids us rejoice; for, in truth, “this is the day which the Lord hath 
made; let us be glad and rejoice therein! Alleluia, alleluia!’’ 


We Rise with Christ by Purging Away All Corruption 


But the Church, like a solicitous Mother, would not have us celebrate 
this feast merely by indulging in joyous sentiments; she wants us to 
draw lasting benefit from it. And so she reminds us in the Communion 
verse: 


“Christ our pasch is immolated. Therefore, let us feast with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia!”’ 


In that comprehensive attitude towards time and eternity, so character- 
istic of her, the Church is thinking of the past, the present, and the 
future. She is recalling that in the past the Jews were commanded to 
celebrate the Pasch or Passover by sacrificing and eating an unblemished 
lamb. On this, their greatest feast, they were forbidden to have any 
leavened bread in the house; only unleavened bread was served with the 
paschal lamb. The reason for this distinction was that leaven meant 
fermentation, and fermentation takes place through corruption. Hence, 
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leavened bread represented corruption, while unleavened bread signified 
incorruption. 

From the past the Church comes to the present: at the Christian 
Pasch, the paschal lamb is Christ Himself. The Epistle tells us that to 
this banquet to which we are invited, we must not bring any leavened 
bread of malice and of sin; we must bring only the incorruptible bread 
of pure morals and unfeigned holiness. This was the purpose of Our 
Saviour’s Resurrection, that redeemed from sin we might become new 
creatures. 

From the present the Church looks forward to eternity. ‘‘God on 
this day, by the victory of His only-begotten Son over death, opened 
for us a passage to eternity” (Collect). May we so ‘feast in the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth” that we may be able to avail our- 
selves of this passage to heaven! In the words of the Secret, let us then 
beg Our Lord that we who have been admitted to these Paschal mys- 
teries, ‘‘“may by divine help be led one day to the consolations of eter- 
nity. Through the same Christ, Our Lord.” 




















The Judgment of the Nations.'—In 
his latest work published under this 
title, Christopher Dawson, the well- 
known Catholic thinker, expresses the 
belief that the loss of religion and moral- 
ity is responsible for the agony mankind 
is suffering to-day. ‘The old land- 
marks,” he says, “‘of good and evil and 
truth and falsehood have been swept 
away, and civilization is driving before 
the storm of destruction like a dismasted 
and helmless ship. The evils which the 
nineteenth century thought that it had 
banished forever—proscription and per- 
secution, torture and slavery and the 
fear of sudden death—have returned, and 
with them new terrors which the past 
did not know.” All this, he contends, 
has forced upon us the conclusion that 
“‘evil too is a progressive force, and that 
the modern world provides unlimited 
prospects for its development.” 

In making these observations, Mr. 
Dawson is not saying anything startingly 
new; he is rather pointing out what must 
be patent toall. Thinkers long ago fore- 
saw that a defection from the truths and 
ideals of Christianity must end in a re- 
turn to paganism and barbarism. And 
the great iniventors whose findings have 
enabled evil men to become the scourge 
of the world to an unparalleled degree of 
horror realized that their inventions were 
fraught with possibilities for evil as well 
as for good. 

Mr. Dawson contends also (at least by 
implication) that war is peculiar to our 
age. Heseems to forget that the Moham- 
medans were the chief threat to Christian 
civilization during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages. He likewise ignores the 
fact that, subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, Protestant nations on principle 
opposed Catholic nations. And he fails 


to observe that what we are witnessing 
to-day is a struggle for supremacy 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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among those very Protestant and pagan 
nations who stripped Catholic nations of 
their greatness. 

“The Judgment of the Nations” is 
divided into two parts. The first sketch- 
ily analyzes the disintegration of Western 
Civilization; the second attempts to 
chart a plan for organizing the world 
according to the Christian order. This 
part contains chapters on: The Planning 
of Culture, Christian Social Principles, 
The Sword and the Spirit, The Return to 
Christian Unity, and The Building of a 
Christian Order. Mr. Dawson concludes 
his discussion by urging that Christians 
everywhere dedicate themselves to the 
cause of bringing about a return to 
Christian ideals. He pleads that they 
take upon themselves the mission of be- 
ing “pioneers in a true movement of 
world revolution.” Such Christian striv- 
ing alone, he concludes, can effect the 
desired New Order. 

Like many of the books coming from 
the press of Sheed and Ward, “The 
Judgment of the Nations” is without a 
Preface or an Index. 

Vircix R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu. D. 


Three New Lenten Series.—Thought- 
ful commentators on the Church calendar 
have often expressed regret that the 
Epistles and Gospels of the Sunday 
Masses are in such fixed arrangement 
that many of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of the Scriptures are never read 
from our pulpits. One way of compen- 
sating for this deficiency would be to 
bring to the attention of our people the 
beautiful Epistles and Gospels assigned 
to the weekday Masses of Lent. Around 
some of these Epistles and Gospels 
Father Ross has built a most interesting 
series of seven Lenten sermons.! 


1 Treasures in Heaven. By Rev. J. 
Elliot Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. (Joseph F, 
Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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The theme of these sermons is a sum- 
mons to the faithful to ‘lay up treasures 
in heaven’”’ by learning to do God’s will 
and by awakening the spirit of penance 
and mortification. There is nothing 
foggy about Father Ross’s thought, and 
there is nothing frothy about the spiritu- 
ality he preaches. His sermons are 
modern, realistic, direct, and pene- 
trating. He makes telling points cal- 
culated to jolt the complacent and to 
spur the smug to new soul-searching. 
Two of the sermons in this series ap- 
pealed to this reviewer as particularly 
effective: one on the text, ‘‘“Go and sin 
no more,” and the other on the cry from 
the cross, “‘My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” 

The author of these sermons is well- 
known. His facile pen has been render- 
ing noble service to the Church in this 
country for over two score years. He 
is always interesting. This latest of his 
efforts is no exception. 

There is hardly a priest who has not 
observed the aloofly cold objectivity of 
the average congregation at Sunday 
Mass. A few have prayer books. A 
greater number say the beads. But the 
majority seem so sluggish, wooden, dull. 
At the Children’s Mass, with its hymns 
and prayers, there is some semblance 
of active participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice. But the adults—they come 
and they sit, and they stare with un- 
comprehending eyes and inert emotions. 
They keep the Sabbath by passing an 
hour in a shadow-land where no thought 
is sharply etched and no noble reaction 
is vividly recorded. It is generally 
agreed that educating the laity to an 
appreciation of the Liturgy would go 
a long way towards overcoming this 
torpor. The way to begin this liturgical 
education is by preaching sermons on the 
Liturgy of the Mass. 

Father Bonniwell gives us in a recent 
work some very commendable sermons 
on the Liturgy. His discourses draw 
their material from the Masses and 


2 The Liturgical Spirit of Lent. By 
W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. (Joseph F. Wag- 
ner Inc.). 





Ceremonies of Ash Wednesday, the 
Sundays of Lent, Good Friday, and 


Easter Sunday. In each and every one 
of them he has something very inter- 
esting to say and a specific lesson to 
teach. Frequently we are favored with 
some very interesting information on 
the historical genesis of the Liturgy of 
the day. He has carefully avoided the 
faults of many liturgical sermons: 
forcing the Liturgy into a unity which 
it does not possess, or, at the other 
extreme, trying to make a sermon out 
of a series of reflections on each of the 
proper parts of the Mass. In our opin- 
ion, Father Bonniwell has done a good 
job, indeed. To the priest who has been 
hesitant about preaching the liturgical 
type of sermon, we heartily recommend 
the reading of these sermons as a first 
step in overcoming his indecision. 

This, of course, is not to say that the 
author will please the ‘‘lunatic fringe” 
of the Liturgical Movement. They, no 
doubt, will point out many interesting 
lessons which might be drawn from 
liturgical passages which he passed over. 
They may speculate on his norm of 
preference. To all this he need pay no 
attention. The preacher who will com- 
municate to his listeners the lessons con- 
tained in these sermons will be sowing 
the soul-searching thoughts which the 
Church would have in the minds of all 
her children during the great penitential 
season. 

The popularity of the Good Friday 
devotion known as the Three Hours’ 
Agony grows apace. Its prayers, hymns, 
and the discourses on the Seven Last 
Words from the Cross find a deep re- 
sponse in the hearts of the faithful. The 
standard of preaching at this devotion 
is unfailingly high. Even the priest 
accustomed to haphazard preparation 
for other occasions will be content with 
nothing less than his best effort as 
hc seeks to unfold for the people the 
lessons to be learned from Our Saviour’s 
Passion. Undoubtedly, it is the care 
with which these sermons are prepared 
which explains the uninterrupted popu- 
larity of sermon books on the Passion. 

Many priests will find Father Guyot’s 
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new collection of sermons helpful.* It 
contains eight sermons: one on each of 
the Seven Last Words from the cross, 


plus an introductory discourse. The 
sermons reveal great reverence and 
depth of feeling. One can readily im- 
agine the author delivering them with 
great effectiveness. While the lesson 
drawn from each of the sacred texts is 
one which we have heard and read many 
times over, the warmth of expression 
makes us keenly sensitive to the Re- 
deemer’s measureless love and our 
shameful shortcomings. The descriptive 
passages are less effective. They are too 
repetitious, and only reverence for the 
subject could prevent them from be- 
coming monotonous. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


8 From the Pulpit of the Cross. By 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc.). 


The Social Value of the Probation 
System.—Probation is a social invention 
that dates only from the year 1841. It 
is a device to give corrigible offenders 
convicted of trivial offenses another 
chance, a chance to make good. Good 
conduct after trial is deemed conducive 
to definite release from punishment; bad 
conduct is followed by the imposition of 
the delayed sentence and by the execu- 
tion of punishment. Dr. Timasheff, 
Professor of Sociology at Fordham Uni- 
versity, gives us a genetic study of pro- 
bation in its first hundred years, 1841- 
1941.! This social institution is not 
entirely new, but is based on a foundation 
of existing institutions: the suspension 
of sentence, the recognizance for peace 
and good behavior, and the friendly su- 
pervision of delinquents and ex-convicts 
by benevolent persons and charitable 
societies. 

John Augustus, a shoemaker of Boston, 
originated the idea of probation in 
America in August, 1841. The success- 
ful rehabilitation of a drunkard, whom 
he bailed by permission of the court and 


1 One Hundred Years of Probation. 
By N. S. Timasheff, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, Fordham University (Ford- 
ham University Press, New York City). 








supervised for a time, inaugurated the 
work. During seventeen years (1841- 
1858) the number of cases dealt with by 
Mr. Augustus reached 2000; only ten 
proved false to the trust he reposed in 
them. His successful career fostered a 
practice that has resulted in the valuable 
social institution of probation as we have 
it to-day. 

Dr. Timasheff tells the story of the 
interest taken by other great social serv- 
ants in this type of rehabilitation, of 
the spread of the work from the United 
States to England and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. He restricts 
himself to this group of nations in this 
first part of his work; a later publica- 
tion will deal with the development of 
probation in Continental Europe, Latin 
America, and the independent states of 
Asia and Africa. 

M. D. Hill, Recorder in Birmingham 
from 1841 to 1856, was the first in Eng- 
land to use probation. ‘The simultane- 
ous rise of probation in Boston and 
Birmingham,” writes Timasheff, “is a 
typical case of parallel and independent 
invention, based on the similarity of cul- 
tural and institutional background and 
on the identity of practical needs and 
ideas. For a certain time probation was 
practised independently in the two sepa- 
rate areas.” 

The later development of probation in 
the United States has been closely linked 
with the juvenile court movement. 
Begun in 1899, with the establishment 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court, this 
movement has transformed probation in 
the United States from a local institution 
of varied hue into a national institution 
recognized by the legislation of all the 
States and Territories, and confirmed by 
Federal legislation. Probation began as 
a social experiment; it is now a national 
institution—we can well say a world- 
wide institution—tested in the crucible 
of use and experience. 

Dr. Timasheff’s study is a contribu- 
tion to the literature on probation of 
great value and interest to those who 
have contact with our courts or with any 
phase of the social problem. 

PauLE. CAMPBELL, A.M.,Litt.D.,LL.D. 
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Recent Works on Canon Law.— 
The Newman Book Shop deserves con- 
gratulations for its alertness in securing 
permission from the Holy See to publish 


an American Edition of the Code of 
Canon Law.' Priests who have been 
ordained since 1918, and have been 


taught to use the Code for reference, find 
themselves lost without a copy at hand, 
this single volume being for them a small 
encyclopedia of ecclesiastical knowl- 
edge. The publishers acted wisely in 
retaining the sources, because seminari- 
ans especially need these to incite them 
to consult the original documents. 
Having become priests, such seminarians 
are likely to procure for themselves a 
set of the Fontes so as to be in a position 
to enlarge constantly their sacred lore 
both in a technical and cultural way. 
The pages, although nearly an inch 
shorter than the Vatican Edition of 
1919, still manage to be almost as read- 
able as the original. 

In ‘“‘Mixed Marriages and Prenuptial 
Instructions,’’? Fr. Honoratus Bonzelet, 
O.F.M., writes on an art which he has 
been practising for twenty-five years— 
that of putting non-Catholic candidates 
for marriage with Catholics in a friendly 
and receptive mood towards the priest in 
whose person he is, as likely as not, 
meeting the first official representative 
of the Church of his fathers. The work 
is divided into twelve chapters, each 
with matter enough for one instruction 
and is written for the priest (not for both 
the priest and the non-Catholic, the 
latter retaining the copy as a reminder 
of the talks). The Table of Contents 
will indicate the exact scope of the work: 
Purpose of Prenuptial Instructions; 
Fairmindedness to the Catholic Church; 
The Catholic Church; Veneration of the 
Saints and Sacred Images; The Holy 
Eucharist; The Sacrifice of the Mass; 
Confession; Indulgences; Purgatory; 
Extreme Unction; Laws of the Church; 


1 Codex Juris Canonici. Editio in 12- 
mo cum fontium annotatione (The New- 
man Book Shop, Westminster, Md., pp. 
932). 

2 The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (pp. 164). 


Matrimony; Duties of Married People 
towards Each Other; Duties of Parents 
towards Their Children. 

JosEPH P. DoNovAN C.M., J.C.D. 


Representative Medieval and Tudor 
Plays.'—Students of medieval literature 
will welcome the selection of early plays 
which Messrs. Wells and Loomis have 
presented to us under this title. A 
variety of dramatic and technical treat- 
ments are shown, ranging from the 
naive motivation and abrupt transitions 
of the St. Nicholas pieces to the sophis- 
ticated monologues of Heywood’s Tudor 
interludes. 

The wording of the plays is clear with 
a simplicity and power that are doubly 
agreeable to readers acquainted with 
the earlier leaden versions. These 
virtues are evidence, not only of careful 
workmanship, but of real feeling for and 
understanding of the subject 

A number of the scenes are of intrinsic 
interest to Catholics for their sincere 
and human insight into our religion— 
notably the Annunciation and Nativity 
scenes as shown in the ‘‘Mystery of the 
Redemption’? (Hegge Manuscript) and 
the ‘“‘Second Shepherd’s Play” (Wake- 
field Mystery Cycle). The satires on 
clerical and lay abuses (as found in ‘‘The 
Miracle of the Blind Man and the 
Cripple” and ‘John, Tyb and Sir John”’) 
have lost almost all of their original 
humor, and what humor is left seems 
extremely labored to-day. For the 
average modern reader, of course, these 
plays have little interest other than as 
literary curiosities, and in the case of the 
two last-mentioned as rather painful, if 
possibly salutary, reminders of why the 
Reformation happened. The fact that 
their author, Heywood, enjoyed the 
patronage of St. Thomas More, forbids us 
to dismiss these satires as mere products 
of anti-Catholic malice. 

Tuomas J. KENNEDY. 


1 By Henry W. Wells and Roger S. 
Loomis. Illustrated with Photographs 
and Copies of Medieval Carvings (Sheed 
& Ward, New York City, pp. 301). 
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